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Hark BACK to the first United States postage stamp 
and you'll come to 1847. That was just three years 
before the rose-growing business of Dingee & Conard 
Company was established, in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania. « Eighty years growing roses to beautify 
the teor-yards of the nation is some record. For the 
last $7 of these years, we have walked with this con- 
cern as counsellor and guide—that is #he record in 
uninterrupted advertising service. # From the be- 
ginning theirs has been a mail-order business. To- 
day by means of the mail the scent of lovely Dingee 
roses permeates farther than ever. # We take more 
than usual pride in the part we have played in pro- 
moting this business—our oldest advertising client. 


-~> >>> <_< <_<<€= 
N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Competition rages on in the 
cities—the battlefields of both 
Racketeer and Marketeer. 
Fierce competition may be en- 
joyable, but it is seldom prof- 
itable. 

Out in Acropotis—the pros- 
perous farm areas—it is clear 
and fair sales-weather—6 mil- 
lion farms bringing splendid in- 
comes to 45 million people. 
Says Roger W. Babson, “Un- 
questionably, as between the 
various sections of our popula- 
tion, the farmers are now in a 
preferred position. They hold 
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Sales-Storms 
in AGROPOLIS 
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the trump card. When incomes 
fall off (the people) return to 
the cheaper staple products 
which are the mainstay of our 
Agricultural West.” 

Acropo.is smokes the same 
cigarettes you do, buys the same 
cars, clothes, groceries, drugs, 
kitchen equipment and building 
materials. Reach the cream of 
this market through the Stand- 
ard Farm Papers—2,000,000 
worthwhile families. These 
“newspapers” are read from 
cover to cover by nearly every 
other person that enters Acrop- 
OLIs stores. 








Your sales — is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
he Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Weiieger oR. and Iowa Homestead 
Prairie Farmer 

it. Seer -Farm Stock, & Home, 
The Nebraska Farmer 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Breeder’s Gazette 

The American Agriculturist 
The Progressive Farmer 





The STANDARD finn UNIT 
One order—one billing 


NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO—C. L. Burlingham, Western Manager, 307 North Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO—1112 Hearst Building 
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Why We Doubled Our $750,000 
Advertising Budget 


The Hurley Machine Company Will 


Spend Twice as Much for 


Advertising in 1930 Simply Because It Wants to Double Sales 


Based on an Interview by Frederic Read with 


E. N. Hurley, Jr. 


President, Hurley Machine Company 


66 HIS is probably the most 
important letter I have ever 
written to you and I hope you will 
consider it as such. For your suc- 
cess and your dealers’ success in 
1930 will depend, to a great de- 
gree, on how you use this plan.” 
So starts a recent letter from 
E. N. Hurley, Jr. 
president of the Hur- 
ley Machine Com- 
pany (Thor home ap- 
pliances) to his Thor 
representatives. The 
letter prefaces a pros- 
pectus of the detailed 
1930 Thor advertis- 
ing program. 

Mr. Hurley goes 
out of his way to 
call it “the most im- 
portant letter I have 
ever written to you.” 
And well he may, for 
in order to be able 
to write that letter, 
Mr. Hurley had first 
to authorize the ex- 
penditure of some- 
thing over $1,500,000. 

In reality, how- 
ever, the money is, of course, the 
least significant factor. A million 
and a half dollars, while a very 
large appropriation in its field, is 
aiter all no longer an unusual ad- 
vertising expenditure. The really 
vital point is that here is a com- 
pany, faced with the same general 
business situation as other .com- 





E. N. Hurley, Jr. 


Table of Contents on page 178 


panies, which actually sees fit to 
double its 1929 advertising appro- 
priation. It must have its reasons, 
for such decisions are not made 
blindly. 

Thus I thought it would be of 
more than passing significance to 
ask Mr. Hurley pointblank why, 
in the face of what 
he himself described 
as “unquestionably 
the most competitive 
year our business— 
or any business—has 
ever seen,” his very 
first trump card is a 
100 per cent increase 
in his advertising 
appropriation. 

knew of course 
that the most impor- 
tant answer was con- 
tained in the question 
itself—in the phrase 
“unquestionably the 
most competitive 
year.” An increased 
sales resistance can 
be answered in only 
one way: increased 
selling effort. But 
“increased selling effort,” by a 
somewhat strange prostitution of 
logic, seems simplified in the minds 
of many executives to “cut the ad- 


. vertising budget to a minimum.” 


Of course that point has been 
argued for a long time. It’s even 
somewhat difficult to argue, for. 
in theory, almost everyone admits 
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the accuracy of this reasoning: In 
times of selling stress, increase 
sales effort; advertising is a form 
of sales effort; therefore, in 
times of selling stress, increase 
your advertising. But where ac- 
tual cash is involved—alas, the dis- 
crepancy between practice and 
theory, even perfectly sound 
theory. 

“Just how many appropriations 
were cut or at least held up com- 
mencing in November or at the 
first of this year is of course im- 
possible to determine,” Mr. Hurley 
said. “Admittedly there is every 
indication that schedule slashing 
has been less rampant than it 
would have been under similar 
circumstances five or even four 
years ago. But that is no reason 
for avoiding the fact that many 
appropriations have been cut— 
many of them by companies which 
would readily Admit that adver- 
tising is a definite promotional 
force, just such a force as is 
needed in times of slight business 
uncertainty.” 

As Mr. Hurley expressed it, in 
general there are only two reasons 
for this misapplication of ad- 
vertising: (1) Lack of capital nec- 
essary to finance an adequate ad- 
vertising expenditure; (2) partial 
or total ignorance of what adver- 
tising should and, when properly 
executed, can do. Neither of these 
factors is independent of the other. 

“The decision,” Mr. Hurley said, 
“that ‘we simply haven’t the money 
available’ is, I suppose, very likely 
to be but the surface expression 
of an inward disbelief in adver- 
tising—a disbelief which arises 
possibly from not being sympa- 
thetic with the fact that after all 
there is nothing magical about ad- 
vertising; results will very likely 
be directly comparable to the ex- 
tent and quality of the job done. 
If the job is trifling, so will be the 
results. Let a man be sane about 
determining his advertising re- 
quirements ; then let him be equally 
sane about sticking to them. For- 
titude of a certain type, I'd say, is 
no handicap anywhere, and par- 
ticularly it is no handicap in ad- 
vertising. 

“To my way of thinking a com- 
pany, especially one which over a 
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period of years has already made 
a large investment in advertising, 
has no more right to use rubber- 
band tactics with its advertising 
budget than with, say, its heating 
bill. A certain amount of fuel is 
needed to keep a plant at the proper 
temperature for working. Reduc- 
ing that amount just because your 
men seem to be slowing up a bit 
will not ordinarily be considered a 
masterful solution, unless done on 
the old assumption that the men 
will work faster to keep warm. 

“On the same assumption, I sup- 
pose, this type of sales executive 
who hacks away at his advertis- 
ing appropriation at the first indi- 
cation of increased sales resistance 
possibly makes the reduction so that 
each individual salesman will have 
to work faster to keep in the pic- 
ture! And, seriously, that’s just 
about what is accomplished. The 
salesman is forced to do, not 
only his own job, but that which 
advertising was performing as 
well. 

“It would seem fairly good 
sense, however, if one actually ex- 
pects more out of a selling force, 
to give it at least as much backing 
as in the times of more easygoing 
prosperity.” 

I asked Mr. Hurley to amplify 
his point, even at the cost of in- 
dulging in platitudes, about the 
connection between what he calls 
“fortitude of a certain type” and 
advertising. Is there after all 
something peculiar to advertising 
which makes persistent courage an 
even more important ally to it 
than perhaps to certain other busi- 
ness tools? He thinks there is, 
and said so in these no uncertain 
terms: 

“Today we know a great deal 
about what properly executed ad- 
vertising can do. There are also 
some things about it we do not 
know. And these two statements, 
I believe, have split thinking busi- 
ness men into two groups as ad- 
vertisers. 

“There is one group which 
knows advertising in terms of the 
function which it can honestly 
perform; advertising for them, in 
spite of the fact that they can't 
reduce it to a formula, is a def- 
inite working force in their busi- 
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FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT 


‘IsN’T any such thing as too 
many hot cakes, Mom,” says 
Bill Morton. “There’s just not 
Pnough boy. I can stand two 
more... . We made some good 
bnes out at the shack last week, 
but I prefer ’em without pine 





eedles in ’em. . . . Have you 
ried making those bran cookies 
et? The girls in cooking class 
t school turned out some that 
ere swell.” ... 


It’s a favorite song and dance 
f Bill’s. Let’s try this . . . how 
bout some of that. The satis- 
ction of his appetite seems to 

Mrs. Morton’s chief culinary 
pnsideration. His sug- 
stions are welcome, 
br he gets around a lot, 
eps his eyes and ears 
pen, and comes up with 
bme mighty good ideas. 
pbme of the electrical 
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appliances that add modernity 
to the Morton breakfast table 
are the results of Bill’s influence. 


Wherever the live American 
boy is, the producer finds food 
for thought. He’s the con- 
sumin’est person in the family, 
always open to new ideas, ready 
to favor new products. More 
than 700,000 man-sized, man- 
minded youngsters like Bill 
read THE AMERICAN Boy, 
every month. 85% are of high- 
school age or older. Gain their 
favor through the columns of 
their favorite magazine. May 
forms close March 10th. 


YOUTHS. COMPANION 


‘American 


Detroit ° 
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OY 


Michigan 
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ness. But there is the other group, 
to whom advertising is ever some- 
thing mysterious. They seem to re- 
fuse to view it as a proved tool 
which after all is comparatively 
simple in its fundamentals. In- 
stead of using what they do know 
about it to the utmost and to their 
own profit, they seem to prefer the 
role of chronic, equally unformu- 
lated, skepticism. Hence these lat- 
ter, whenever company funds are 
tight, tend by temperament to rush 
to the conclusion that ‘that adver- 
tising budget can certainly be cut; 
we've never known exactly what 
it brought us anyway!’ What busi- 
ness needs, it sometimes seems, is 
an advertising school for line ex- 
ecutives. 

“Take, for instance, the present. 
I might as well have my say, too. 
Many are willing to admit the 
‘psychological’ nature of the post 
stock-crash tightening up. Busi- 
ness at many points decided to en- 
trench temporarily till it got the 
feel of things. It would take no 
chances. Advertising schedules, if 
not reduced, would at least be held 
cautiously in check for the time 
being. 

“Seldom has there been a time, 
I maintain, when well-mustered 
advertising forces could do better 
service. Advertisers, I feel, if 
they would get the most from 
their money, must always see be- 
yond mere lulls; must, in a sense, 
have the courage to wade straight 
through them, realizing that the 
best way to dispel an enemy, espe- 
cially a spectre enemy, is to ad- 
vance on it! Yes, it’s courage 
that makes a good advertiser. For 
advertising, at least to my way of 
thinking, is a front-line barrage. 
And who wants a barrage after 
either the enemy—or you—are in 
handcuffs? Advertising, to change 
the metaphor, by its very nature, 
is not a force to be trimmed and 
shifted for every idle breeze. Nat- 
urally, prevailing winds must be 
considered—but so must the adver- 
tiser’s destination. 

“Let me make it clear, however, 
that I certainly do not intend to 
imply any belief that advertising 
budgets should never be cut; ob- 
viously one cannot generalize to 
any such conclusion as __ that. 
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Neither do I wish to overstate the 
case for advertising. My argu- 
ment has to do solely with the in- 
efficiency of the wobbly, nervous 
school of advertising.” 
Quite naturally the experience 
of the Hurley Machine Company 
is one of the best examples of the 
working out of Mr. Hurley’s rea- 
soning. Otherwise he wouldn't 
hold the views he does. Not many 
years ago, this firm occupied first 
place in the washing machine field. 
Two years ago, however, it stood 
fifth in volume of sales. So far 
not so good. 
It was at this time that Mr. 
Hurley became president. His first 
move was to renovate both his 
product and his distributing or- 
ganization. New ironers were de- 
signed and the line was still fur- 
ther rounded out by the addition 
of the Thor Health Lamp and the 
Thor Juvenator (a vibrator ma- 
chine). After one year of this, 
during which there was little ad- 
vertising except to keep the trade 
informed of developments, a defi- 
nite advertising budget was set up 
based on a percentage of antici- 
pated sales. Sales and advertis- 
ing, Mr. Hurley emphasized, had 
to stay together. If there were no 
sales there could not be any adver- 
tising. 
Sales Doubled in 1928 


In 1928, sales were approxi- 
mately double those of 1927. In 
addition, July and August, usually 
off months in the business, had 
been record periods in the com- 
pany’s history. And at no time 
since establishing the new adver- 
tising budget had advertising ex- 
penditures exceeded the percent- 
age of sales originally planned 
The advertising had paid its own 
way. In 1929, according to Mr. 
Hurley, 161 per cent more Thor 
washers and ironers were sold 
than in 1928, 

“Obviously,” he said, “this suc- 
cess was not due entirely to adver- 
tising. But it does show very def- 
initely where advertising strategy 
fits into the strategy of modern 
business. 

“In 1930, we propose to double 
our 1929 volume. To do this it is 
only natural we should follow the 
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So that IOWA may have a 


better Sunday newspaper 






















uth 
In the before daylight a. 
hours on Sunday _. 
morning more than two hundred 
trucks and motor cars loaded 


with Des Moines Sunday Regis- 
ters are speeding over lowa highways. 


co 


One truck carries 3,000 copies to Mason 
City and as many more for towns along 
the way. Another is bound southeast 
with 2,500 copies for Ottumwa and 1,900 
for Oskaloosa. Other trucks are on their 
way to Ft. Dodge, Grinnell, Creston, 
Boone, Marshalltown, Sioux City and 
several hundred other Iowa cities and 
towns. 

This motor truck service makes possible the deliv- 
ery of a later Sunday newspaper. It places Sun- 
day Registers in Yel- x 
low Boxes before hun- 
dreds of farms extend- 
ing a distance 
of more than 
5,000 miles. 





P. S. The circulation of The Des Moines Sun- 
day Register is now more than 200,000. 
Double the number eight years ago. 



























































same program which has worked 
so well for us up till now. One 
of the requirements of that plan 
calls for doubling our 1929 ad- 
vertising budget. Why should 
we not do so? Stock crashes? 
Temporary lulls? In fact,...” 

Here I pause a moment. Not 
because Mr. Hurley himself 
paused, but because this conclud- 
ing thought of his involves a bit 
of further strategy well worth any 
advertiser’s attention. Up to now 
Mr. Hurley has stated why his 
company will not waver from its 
fixed advertising plan based on a 
percentage of anticipated sales. 
Now, in the following words, he 
reveals the angle which removed 
all doubt as to the consistent fol- 
lowing out of this program, even 
though this continuing involvéd a 
1930 advertising investment just 
double the 1929 figure. 

“In fact, to tell the truth,” Mr. 
Hurley said, “the crash of the se- 
curity market actually reinforced 
our decision to go ahead with the 
scheduled doubling of our adver- 
tising program. y? Because 
we recognized that the general 
tightening-up, which this crash 
precipitated, would cause other 
companies to cut, or at least hold 
in abeyance, their own advertis- 
ing schedules. When, for those 
companies that have the capital, 
could there be a better time for 
full-strength promotional activi- 
ties? Others are lying low, wait- 
ing. When could be a better time 
to come through with a completely 
recruited, completely mobilized 
selling organization — an organi- 
zation in which distributors and 
dealers are given an advertising 
support commensurate with the re- 
sults expected of them? 

“It is a matter of somewhat 
common economic history that in 
a time of business uncertainty 
many new industrial leaders are 
born. Present leaders, made ultra- 
conservative by their ranking posi- 
tions, rest on their oars waiting to 
see what will happen. Others, 


to proceed, go into the competitive 
battle with undiminished selling 
effort—with an effort which, if 
anything, is even more intensive 
and more carefully planned. And 
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provided they possess the money . 
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sometimes, when the smoke and 
noise are gone and everyone is 
again in street clothes, there are 
new leaders to be reckoned with. 
“That is the strategy behind the 
doubling of our 1929 advertising 
appropriation. We did so because, 
first, past results not only justi- 
fied but demanded an increase of 
that proportion. And we did so 
because others were laying off— 
because our promotional dollar, 
if wisely spent, would have less 
competition now than in the more 
avowed prosperity periods when 
for reasons of human weakness 
practically everyone is more lay- 
ish with advertising expenditures.” 





Changes on Sales Staff of 
Ralston Purina Cereal 


Herman Bowmar is now general sales 
manager, in full charge of cereal de. 
partment sales, of the Ralston Purina 
Company, St. Louis. J. R. Stephenson, 
Eastern sales manager, is in charge of 
all Checkerboard cereal products and of 
the entire sales organization in the East- 
ern part of the United States. G. H 
Sagrue, Western sales manager, will be 
in charge of the sales of Checkerboard 
cereals and the sales organization in the 
Western part of the country. 

Grafton Lothrop is assistant 
manager under Mr. Bowmar. : 
Wightman is manager of the private 
label division and R. R. Helmerichs is 
in charge of the institutional division. 


sales 





Columbia Broadcasting 
Appointments 


Henry A. Bellows has been_ elected 
vice-president in charge of the Western 
activities of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, with headquarters at _ both 
Minneapolis and Chicago. H. Leslie At- 
lass has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago office and Stuart Eegleston 
Western sales manager at Chicago. 
Harry C. Butcher has been appointed 
director of the Washington office. 


A. H. Ogle, Director, Audit 
Bureau 


_ Arthur H. Ogle, director of advertis- 
ing and assistant director of marketing 
of the Bauer & Black division of The 
Kendall Company, Chicago, has m ap 
pointed a member of the board of direc 
tors of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Penlo Cigar to F. Wallis 
Armstrong 


The Penlo Cigar Company, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of Penlo cigars, has 
ped its advertising account with the 
F. Wallis Armstrong Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. 
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hey SELL MILWAUKEE 
ith ONE newspaper- 


URING 1929, a total of 438 


national accounts used the Journal 


exclusively in Milwaukee. Here are 
just a few of the 88 food products 
using this recipe for selling Milwaukee-- 


Assoc. Salmon Packers 
Beech Nut Packing Co. 
H. J. Heinz Company 
Dr. Price's Vanilla 
Fleischmann Yeast 
Gold Medal Flour 
Ralston Purina Co. 
Pillsbury Bran 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies 
Bran, Pep, Corn Flakes 
Farina & Muffets 
Post Toasties 
Grape Nuts 
Lippincott Apple Butter 
Hostess Cake 





Libby, McNeil & Libby 
Skookum Apples 
Snider's Catsup 

Sunkist Products 
Sealdsweet Grapefruit 
Dutch Tea Rusk 

Kraft Velveeta Cheese 
Maxwell House Coffee 
Postum 

Sanka 

Seal Brand Coffee 
Lipton Tea 

Salada Tea 

Ovaltine 

Clicquot Club Co. 






Hundreds of the most successful ad- 


vertisers in all lines of business have 
proven that Number 1 schedules in 
The Journal exclusively, build maximum 


sales in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market at the lowest total cost and the 
lowest cost-per unit of sale. 





HE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 








d by More Than Four Out 
Five Milwaukee Families 
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Getting 100,000 Dealers to Repeat 
the Advertising Story 


This Company Does It by Talking to the Public Over the Dealers’ 
Shoulders 


By M. C. Dewitt 


Vice-President, Champion Spark Plug Co. 


O matter how potent, how Plugs, it would appear to be an 
adroit, honest, convincing, and almost impossible task to get the 
sound the advertising for any individual dealer to express, in his 
given product may be, its net re- daily sales contacts, a message 
sults rest in the hands of the men identical with, and as complete as, 
who contact the public. That is that expressed in our current ad- 
axiomatic. vertising. That it might be ac- 
The point that many sales are complished with a product of lim- 
made despite the fail- 
ings of a short-sighted 
and os 
dealer, simply means that | : 
advertising and mer- This page is for — 3 
chandising have accom- || Plue 
plished that which, theo- | Champion Spark ] Plug 


retically at oanet. 4 is 
trictly within their ~ ; é 
pee Eco Tie if DealerS* <j srpacessnmiane 





province to do. 
simple fact is that ad- 
vertising and merchan- 
dising are so inseparably 
a part of each other, in 
that they have the same 
ultimate end, sales, that ; 
there should be a per- chp Goabermp otnue anuraenaralp 
fect co-ordination and it a one 
harmony between them. 
That this is an ideal Coat corm. Get, wyme om < 
rather difficult of attain- iamioen re 
ment is eloquently testi- Some heen nemeenes 
fied to by the many 
businesses—and among 
them some large ones— 
in which these two most = Toners bap tan by mang estes oy be a 
wens fattere work Gh * SeSesssEeseeess Soceteeseeees 
tirely independently of _™="“" et ae a ae . 
each other, and more dnotsll boditl dbus ebduaed & vebses.cnsh: @ctpede. entacse 
often than not, at cross ag 
purposes. Though Ostensibly Addressed to Dealers This N 
Recognizing the tre- tional Publication Advertising Also Carries a Mes 
mendous asset value and for Consumers 
extreme potency of a 
universally uniform sales plan and ited distribution, through speci 
voice, we have employed every con- factory training, is conceivable 
ventional expedient to that end. 
But because human nature is just the United States, it becomes ol 
that, and the common denominator vious that the costs of achievit 
of all our problems, we have had such an end by ordinary mea 
the usual more or less indefinite are prohibitive. 
results. The best that most of us ¢ 
Due to the great multiplicity of do is to use all possible exped 
retail outlets for Champion Spark ents to endeavor to make sale 
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The 


greatest audience 


and the most interesting 


iBecause of its rotogravure sec- 
ion, primarily, the circulation of 
he Detroit Sunday News has 
Houbled in 10 years. A definite 
policy of selecting pictures with 
eal news interest and timeliness 
s responsible for 


medium in Michigan 


and aerial photographer are as- 
signed for the special purpose 
of taking aerial pictures of un- 
usual news interest which are 
eagerly sought by Sunday News 
readers. This attention getting 

medium is produc- 








he reader atten- 7 eae ing unusual re- 
ion this section ge = sults for many ad- 
bff the Sunday ction © vertisers. It offers 
ews enjoys. To The Detroit News you practically 
mhance this in- Reaches —— Michi tion 
erest The Detroit ' wi ichigan s 
ews " alegione O00 ae largest circulation. 
THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Office Chicago Office 


ll. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. 
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manship stick to a text and hew 
to a line—bombarding the unfor- 
tunate distributor or dealer with 
tons of bulletins, letters and cir- 
culars which, at best, accomplish 
only a percentage of their purpose. 

Wrestling with this problem for 
the thousandth time, it occurred 
to us recently that there is a 
method which would go a long 
way toward offering a_ solution. 
It was simply to use consumer 
publication space for a directing 
message to distributors, jobbers, 
dealers and salesmen. The adver- 
tisements would be meticulously 
worded and would serve a dual 
purpose, though ostensibly directed 
primarily to distributors. 

The theory was, of course, that 
while seeming to advise and direct 
salesmen, a very splendid job of 
selling could simultaneously be 
done to the general public—such 
a job as the ordinary advertise- 
ment would not permit. It was 
assumed that such a message, pub- 
licly broadcast, would carry great 
weight with the salesmen. 

It was further . assumed that 
seeing advertisements in black and 
white, specifically directed to 
Champion Spark Plug dealers, an 
individual dealer would rise in his 
own estimation. By thus cele- 
brating the Champion dealer and 
his work, the message takes on a 
significance to him which attaches 
to no other form of factory bul- 
letin. It practically assures read- 
ing of the important sales informa- 
tion contained in the bulletin. 
Moreover, these dealer bulletin 
pages give us the opportunity to 
point out virtues in Champion 
Spark Plugs in a new, stronger, 
more potently sincere and honest 
way. 

The copy appeal, apparently at 
least, is directed to the dealer. In 
point of fact, the appeal to the 
consumer, or general public, should 
be greater than usual for the sim- 
ple reason that the public is in- 
vited behind the scenes to witness 
the Champion sales process. In- 
cidentally, it permits us to record 
things about Champion Spark 
Plugs which ordinary modesty 
and decency might forbid in direct 
consumer copy. : 
To some it may appear that in 
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an effort to combine business- 
paper copy with consumer copy, 
while ostensibly addressing the 
messages to the trade, we are weak- 
ening the consumer story. This 
might or might not be true, de- 
pending entirely on the kind of 
copy, if the campaign were other- 
wise unsupported with regular 
consumer advertising. Our plan, 
however, includes only one dealer 
bulletin page a month. In addi- 
tion, thereto, we have scheduled 
sixteen pages addressed directly to 
the consumer. This, then, is fur- 
ther evidence of our purpose of 
effecting a closer union between 
merchandising and advertising, 
without lessening the effectiveness 
of either, and, we have good rea- 
son to believe from our experi- 
ence thus far, to the advantage of 
both. 





J. C. Dayton Heads New 
Hearst Newspaper Department 


A new institutional advertising de- 
partment has been organized as a divi- 
sion of the Hearst Newspapers, func 
tioning in the interest of all newspapers 
in the Hearst Organization, according 
to an announcement from Col. Frank 
Knox, general manager of the Hearst 
Newspapers. The new department will 
be headed by James C. Dayton. Among 
its several sub-departments will be 
those of merchandising counsel, market 
surveys, advice on fashions, and general 
assistance to advertisers. 

In addition to Herbert Everett, who 
has been associated with Mr. Dayton 
for several months, personnel of the 
department will include Harris W. Rob- 
erts, who had been director of adver- 
ae of the Washington Herald, and 

Skinner, who had been advertis- 
ing director of the Pittsburgh Suns- 
Telegraph, who have been transferred 
to executive headquarters at New York. 


B. B. D. & O. to Direct 


Campaign on New Products 
The advertising campai on Zee and 
Zalo, the two new Tadievem tissues 
being manufactured by the National 
Paper Products Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach orporation, New 
York and San Francisco, is being han- 
dled by Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Hanff-Metzger Elects 
H. K. Stroud 

























H, K. Stroud has been elected vice 


paren. in charge of the Drug and 
oilet Division of Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 
New York advertising agency. Mr. 


serene has been with this agency since 
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were Wall street 


The Chicago Daily News were published in New York 
. Wall Street would rank it as one of its favorite 


aders in the New York tempo. Its market tables are 
tin wide legible columns by the accurate, speedy Hy-lo 
stem. Its final markets edition is on sale within ten 
inutes after the ticker closes. 


t in Chicago The Daily News is even more definitely 
“entified as the newspaper of the financial and business 
ader. 


or here The Daily News is the ONLY evening news- 
per covering the story of the markets in the fashion the 
e demands and in the way Chicago deserves. It is the 
ly Chicago evening newspaper presenting on the same 
ding day the complete and accurate New York and 
hicago exchange and curb bond and stock tables with the 
lume of ‘sales, yearly range, opening prices and dividend 
each stock issue. 


mis financial service—made possible by a costly and 
mborate development of newsgathering and composition 
thods—is important in itself. It explains in part the 
n interest in The Daily News by the business interests 
Chicago. It is more important as a criterion of news- 
per enterprise. As in finance, so in every department, 
ery day, The Daily News endeavors to issue the most 
urate, the most timely, the most complete daily news- 
per in Chicago. The increasing support The Daily News 
eives from its readers and from advertisers both local 
d national is the measure of its success in this endeavor. 


ICAGO DAILY NEWS 
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UP? 


Goin 


‘a0 the 

first 50 days of 1930 
the daily average Net 
Paid Circulation of 


The Indianapolis News 


142,224 


a GAIN over the same 
period in 1929 of 


6,149 


pel DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
Oy | New York: Cc : 
ee DAN A. CARROLL LE. L 

d 110 East 42nd Se: Lake Michigan 
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The Wagon Jobber—a New Factor 
in Distribution 





Delivery by Truck on Cash Basis Is Solving the Problem of How to 
Handle Perishable and Semi-perishable Foods 


By C. P. Russell 


H=s is a possible picture of a 
new kind of salesman in 
action : 

The brisk young driver of a 
smart automobile truck pulls up in 
front of a suburban grocery store 
and dismounts with an armful of 


mates in some respects what is 
taking place in the field of food 
distribution and represents what is 
being dreamed of as a possible 
future system, it will probably not 
work out that way in actuality. 
The products described here fall 
into three categories: perishables, 
semi-perishables 








packages. Walking rapidly into 

the shop he greets 

the Proprietor, who | VHE auto truck jobber 
ce a has found a definite 
waiting on a cus- in thee 


niche for himself 


and staples. They 
cannot be economi- 
cally produced, 


omer, with, 20 | general distribution scheme. || warehouse. or dis: 
“ onan. Already he is bringing a : 

Hello, Bill” and large variety of products to || 5*™ basis. More- 
passes behind the deaerd desre en selling || OV€T» Our imagi- 
counter with the . ‘ nary driver-sales- 


air of one familiar || % 
with the place. He an 


for cash. He is growing rap- 
in numbers, standing 
influence. 


man, by attempting 


More and || t© handle all three 


+ a a box = more manufacturers are ca- ge of —— A 
tablets of - yeast. || *erime especially to him. | cia be intrud- 
Looking into the Is the auto truck jobber ing on fields which 


refrigerator he 
calls to his helper 
to bring in a can 
of ice cream. 
Opening a case he 
inserts a few boxes 
of cheese. On 


problems? 
stay? 


the answer to many of our 
most puzzling distribution 
Is 
Will he displace the 
conventional wholesaler? 
Will he displace manufac- 
turers’ specialty men? 


Mr. Russell has made a 


are already occu- 
pied. 

For example, as 
regards certain 
products he might 
find himself in 
competition with 


he here to 


he ca he _- aM thorough study of avail- = atin ie 
ie ot ieee able data and has inter. staples and bulk 
. P viewed those men who are P 

unl fills them up goods he would 


with jars of 
mayonnaise, cans 


of baking powder, queens 











most familiar with the sub- 
ject. He answers here the 
which are being 
asked by those who may be 


certainly run up 
against the estab- 
lished grocery 





— Be influenced by this new dis- wholesaler. 
— . ges tribution factor. 
frozen fish or II 








meats. Lastly, he 

replenishes the dealer’s stocks of 
sugar and lard, and on his way out 
pauses only long enough to leave 
a slip showing the items and 
amounts he has-left behind. His 
final act is to collect in cash on the 
spot. He then remarks, “See you 
next time,” and is quickly on his 


way to the next store on his route. 
_ This picture, however, is purely 
fanciful; 


for although it approxi- 
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Our picture, however, fanciful 
as it is, is not altogether imaginary 
in the sense that it chronicles the 
advent and rise of a new type of 
distributor, and that it indicates 
the old channels of distribution, in 
the food field at least, are being 
shifted and altered. 

This new distributor is what 
used to be called the “wagon job- 
ber,” but who now, considerably 
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stronger in capital and more effi- 
cient in operation, is known as the 
auto truck distributor. 

He has come to the fore rapidly 
in the last two or three years, and 
whereas in former years he was 
respectable but lowly with his one 
horse and wagon, he is now the 
owner of a sizable fleet of trucks, 
varying from a few light Fords up 
to fifty or seventy-five heavy 
units, capable of distributing big 
loads over many hundreds of miles 
of territory per day. Whereas his 
employees were once mostly driv- 
ers who were not asked to be more 
than good delivery men, they are 
now salesmen, too, capable of se- 
lecting upcoming dealers, ready to 
discuss retail problems, and trained 
in the use of advertising matter. 

At present the auto distributor 
has his chief stronghold in the 
Middle West, although he is also 
developing rapidly on the Pacific 
Coast, in Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey, New England, 
and in some parts of the South. 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan have proved to be particularly 
fertile States for his work. It is 
estimated that Illinois alone has 
about 1,100 operating truck jobbing 
companies. 

The total number of men con- 
nected with some form of truck 
distribution is estimated at 10,000, 
owning some 35,000 trucks. Of 
this total from 1,200 to 1,500 do a 
business of sizable dimensions. 

Some of these distributors are 
seasoned business men who have 
built their systems from the ground 
up and know their territories thor- 
oughly. They choose their lines care- 
fully and command credit. Others 
have not overcome the difficulties 
that go with experimentation. Still 
others are tempted to carry too 
many lines and are constantly strug- 
gling with operating costs. 

Truck distributors are, despite 
certain inevitable handicaps, grow- 
ing rapidly in standing and influ- 
ence. They are a power to be reck- 
oned with in various important 
territories. More and more manu- 
facturers are ministering especially 
to their requirements and more and 
more products are being introduced 
which will fit their needs. They 
will unquestionably exert an in- 
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fluence on food production, dis- § ma 
tribution, advertising, and even — pro 
package design. aliv 
III - 
The wagon jobber first found & ino, 
his foothold in the timely handling & ing 
and delivery of perishable foods. § 4,>. 
He was willing to call once or & fy) 
twice weekly, on approximately § «;,, 
the same days and hours, deliver & they 
farm products or potato chips or & ..<; 
salad dressing or pickles in small & -a<¢ 
amounts, accept cash payment at & <ojj 
favorable prices, and then be of & mold 
with a minimum infringement & tor; 
upon the dealer’s time and atten. TI 
tion. Usually these products were ing t 
of local origin. a gi 
As fast as demand arose or op- & terjoy 
portunity developed, the jobber & over: 
added other lines of perishable Bang 
foods, and then, graduating to good: 
trucks, he took on semi-perishable & hand. 
lines, such as mayonnaise and & cize , 
cheese, and even experimented § therm- 
with a few staples, in his desire to & pi, p, 
meet his dealers’ demands for ser- So 
vice. He added advertised lines a5 § supp}; 
soon as he found an easier accept: Bi the s) 
ance for them, and then began to B can f; 
distribute advertising matter a5 Bi neeq ; 
well as foods, showing dealers how A. 
to use recipes, booklets, signs and & deajor 
posters. ber is 
In his frequent and dependable B qo, } 
delivery of perishable foods and Mf wit), ¢ 
his willingness to accept very small By i, 4, 
orders, the truck jobber fits in be Bi i.g ur 






tween the specialty manufacturer 
and the wholesaler. He thus fills 2 
function which the other two fac- 
tors either cannot or will not per- 
form. The specialty man is usv- 
ally not empowered to accept or- 
ders for less than a dozen units or 
a case, while the wholesaler has 
always found it difficult to handle 
perishables while being preoccupied 
with staple bulk goods. 

Insofar as the truck jobber con- 
petes with these two men, and cum 
into their fields, his critics contend 
that he weakens himself and gets 
off his true path of service. Truck 
jobbers reply that staples are car- 
ried only at the behest of thei 
dealers, and that they have 3% 
much right to expand their servi? 
by adding staples to perishables 
the chain stores have to add meals 
to groceries. However, there is 
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marked division on this point, and 
probably the question will remain 
alive until hard experience deter- 
mines the issue. 

At any rate, the truck jobber 
moved into strong ground by be- 
ing willing to break cases and 
dozens. Retailers still wax resent- 
ful when they recall the days of 
“free deals,” and remember how 
they were stuck with five and ten 
cases of an item, with one and two 
cases free, which they could not 
sell in six months and which 
molded away in much-needed 
storage room. 

The truck jobber is just as will- 
ing to sell three units of an item as 
a gross, and if any goods de- 
teriorate because of accidental 
overstocking, he takes them back 
and replaces them with fresh 
goods. He has no objection to 
hand-to-mouth buying and pint- 
size orders; in fact, he welcomes 
them—they are the foundation of 
his business. 

So far, then, as the truck man 
supplies a service which neither 
the specialty firm nor wholesaler 
can furnish, he meets an economic 
need and would be hard to uproot. 

As far as the small, independent 
dealer is concerned, the truck job- 
ber is firmly entrenched. Not only 
does he keep the dealer supplied 
with fresh goods, but he increases 
his turnover, reduces the capital 
tied up in stock, and relieves him 
of storage problems. With his 
buying simplified, the retailer is 
free to devote himself to selling. 


IV 


The lines carried by truck men 
are determined sometimes by acci- 
and sometimes by choice. 
The question of what goods are 
best to carry is still in a state of 
flux, and no doubt future years will 
see unexpected developments in 
his respect. In some cases extra 
. are not added, but add them- 
seives, 

For example, one leading truck 
jobber got into the business in a 
mall way by starting with potato 
hips. This, by the way, is nearly 
hlways a prominent line with truck 
alesmen and its popularity seems 
0 increase rather than diminish, 
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as better methods of production and 
packaging are discovered 

Potato chips are salty, and so 
there ensues a call for a thirst 
quencher. By a natural step, this 
jobber added home-made root beer 
to his list, and from that he ex- 
panded to a whole line of adver- 
tised bottled drinks, and his men 
put up the accompanying signs and 
posters wherever they go. This is 
a typical case of a product that 
adds itself through pressure of cir- 
cumstances. 


How an Egg Wholesaler Became 
a Truck Jobber 


In another case a wholesaler of 
eggs became a tsuck jobber by a 
natural transition. From some of 
the same farms that supplied him 
with eggs he found he could get 
good country butter. Certain deal- 
ers told him they had a call for this 
from favorite customers, and after 
adding butter, he discovered there 
was a similar call for country 
cheese. Cheese customers are apt 
to want sauces and pickles, too, so 


‘before long he had a big trade in 


sandwich spreads and relishes as 
well as bottled drinks. At first 
glance there would seem to be no 
connection between eggs and soda- 
water, yet the latter grew out of 
the former in a perfectly natural 


way. 

A wholesaler of fish likewise be- 
came a distributor of a host of 
seemingly unrelated products by 


force of circumstances. There 
were seasons when the demand for 
fish fell low, so to keep his trucks 
busy and meet his overhead, he 
began carrying other goods, and 
finally became an established truck 
jobber. 

Sometimes purely local tastes 
and fancies determine what lines 
shall be carried, and then the ex- 
pansion of the distributing machine 
itself does the weeding out. A 
Texas truck jobber began busi- 
ness with a strictly perishable line 
that featured cake and potato chips. 
Later he added mayonnaise, pecans, 
and horse radish. One truck called 
for another, and then instead of 
one town he could cover two. In 
the course of time his service in- 
cluded six towns. This so widened 
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his radius of action that he found 
it no longer possible to keep cake 
and chips fresh on long trips, so 
now he confines his line to semi- 
. perishable products, including pack- 
aged cheese and bottled salad 
dressings. 


V 


Every year sees new and un- 
looked-for lines being added to the 
truck jobber’s stock of possibili- 
ties, and manufacturers catering to 
the trade are exerting ‘themselves 
to prepare products that will meet 
the peculiar conditions of both long 
and short hauls. Manufacturers’ 
advertisements in.one issue of a 
trade publication urged truck job- 
bers to stock the following prod- 
ucts : 
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Malt Extracts 
Jellies 


Most of these 


Cheese Syrups 
Mayonnaise Bottled Fish 
Salad Dressing Dates 
Pickles Figs 
Preserves - Sauces 
Ten-cent Desserts Bread Spreads 
Egg Noodles Coffee 
Margarine Spaghetti Dinners 
Chop Suey Cookies 
Chili Con Carne Horse Radish 
Puddings and Pie Mustard 
Filling Macaroni 
Flavoring Extracts Candy 


Canned Chicken 
and other meats 


products are put 


up in cans, packages or glass, and 
are often ready or semi-prepared 
for immediate consumption. Five 
and 10-cent containers of prepared 
foods find an increasing demand. 

This is another straw showing 
how the wind is blowing. Smaller 
living quarters and lessening lei- 
sure make the housewife keen for 
ready-made foods in small pack- 
ages suitable for two or three per- 
sons, and truck jobbers, who main- 
tain such close contact with their 
trade, have not been slow to fall in 
line with the trend. Big contain- 
ers, holding enough for several 
persons and. retailing at 50 cents 
or more, are not so popular along 
the truck jobber’s routes as the 
smaller packages. 

However prepared foods are by 
no means the only lines stocked by 
the truck man. A survey carried 
out by the American Institute of 
Food Distribution shows that more 
than seventy-five different items 
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are being handled by truck jobbers. 
Of these, the biggest call at pres- 





ent seems to be for these five: 


Cheese 
Mayonnaise 
Potato Chips 
There 
products : 


follow 


Butter 

Eggs 
Oleomargarine 
Horse Radish 
Coffee 
Relishes 
Candy 
Mustard 
Cottage Cheese 
Peanut Butter 
Preserves 
Peanuts 
Desserts 
Sandwich Spreads 
Tea 

Salted Nuts 
Malt Extract 
Noodles 
Olives 

Syrup 

Jams 
Doughnuts 
Ravioli 

Italian Dinner 
Macaroni 
Honey 
Cookies 

Bread 

Figs 

Fruit Juices 
Mus 

Vinegar 
Cooking Oils 
Fresh cats 
Dairy Products 
Ginger Ale 
Pop Corn 
Potato Salad 


Salad Dressing 
Pickles 


in order these 


Spices 

Tamales 

Cakes 

Pies 

Canned Meats 

Baking Powder 

Bouillon Cubes 

Extracts 

Lard 

Limes 

Marshmallows 

Prepared Cake 
Flour 

Salad Oil 

Sandwiches 

Vegetables 

Butter Milk 

Canned Foods 

Dog Food 

Dried Fruit 

Gelatine Products 

Malted Milk 

Mince Meat 

Mushroom Sauce 

Smoked Meats 

Poultry 

Cigars 

Dates 

Hominy 

Melba Toast 

Pancake Flour 

Paper Bags 

Pretzels 

Sardines 

Pudding 

Chewing Gum 

Sugar 

Fish 
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Manufacturers are hastening to 
smooth the path for the truck job- 
ber by putting up items in small 
lots, dozens and half-dozens, in 
containers that may be displayed 
atop a counter or showcase, all 
packages being made as attractive 
as possible. Gross-size cases con- 
tain re-groupings of items in half- 
gross and dozen lots. One manu- 
facturer who used to sell gross lots 
only now puts up a case containing 
seventy-two units, a dozen each of 
five items and a half-dozen each of 
two other items. The whole case 
measures only twelve by eighteen 
by ten inches. 


VI 
Selection of the most suitable and 


most profitable lines to be sold is, 
(Continued on page 130) 
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An essential unit in. 














every RADIO campaign 
in the New York Market 


Wer’ the biggest thing in 


radio advertising? It's radio sets. No denying that. And 
the biggest thing in radio set advertising is local radio 
set advertising. During 1929 the New York Evening 
Journal printed 841,417 lines of local radio set adver- 
tising . . . almost twice as much as the next nearest 
New York evening newspaper. « « «<«<«<«<«<4<44 





Home-going newspapers have always been outstanding 
in selling furniture, pianos, phonographs. And NOW 
radio sets. And in the evening field the Evening 
Journal is overwhelmingly predominant in selling radio 
sets advertised by local radio dealers. That's wh; 
it is an essential unit in every advertising campaign 
in the New York Market. « « « «4444444 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 
JOURNAL 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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RINGSIDE 

















The customer—sitting intent 
before the speaker of the set 
is the end of the sale. Before 
you have brought him to the 
ringside much has been done 
by you and your organization. 


The Boone Man can help you = 
in his ten great markets by ™_ 
bringing you to the ringside 
of any one of them and ana- 
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lyzing their possibilities for 
you. To him your product 
and your sales set-up assume 
greater importance than line- 
age, rate and circulation. 


The Boone Man always thinks 
in terms of making advertis- 
\ ing fit your situation—to him 
the two points cannot be re- 


f versed. 


CALL THE 







BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


CHICAGO feat NEW ayn cITyY Bld DETROIT 
nternational Magazine . 
Hearst Bldg. + be oe ane &+ General Motors Bldg. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bidg. 
New York Journal ; Chicago American 
Boston American Evening Detroit Times 


Albany Times-Union R-ltimore News 
Rochester Journal Washington Times 
Syracuse Journal Milwaukee Wisconsin News 
Boston Advertiser Ss Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union unday Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 





SINASED ON JERVICE 
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There are two 
things to do 























when. planning f 
a campaign : 
for Detroit. x 
First, call in " 
the Boone Man 
and get er 
facts = 
and then — ms 
schedule =r 
The Detroit Times red 
and one other a 
paper. =: 
“THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” ct 
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Inducing the Salesman to Invest 
in Himself 


An Edison Quota System Which Gives the Sales Force a Partial-Payment 
Plan Instead of a Fight 


As Told to Roy Dickinson 


By Nelson C. Durand 


Vice-President, 


T has always been my experi- 
ence in working with salesmen 
that the average good man will 
analyze and criticize his own ef- 
forts more effectively and con- 
structively than the boss can pos- 
sibly criticize him. That is, if 
the sales problem and the sales- 
man’s Own part in it are put up to 
him in a fair and understandable 
way. 

Since our sales policy is based 
on service to the customer, and we 
sell on low-pressure instead of 
high, our problem has never been 
to make the salesmen fight. Our 
quota plans over the years have 
given the salesman a goal at which 
to shoot instead of a field in 
which to do battle. The object of 
every quota system is to sell a spe- 
cific amount of merchandise, but 
it doesn’t always follow that all 
quotas must be based on an obvi- 
ous contest between men. 

In the recent debate in the pages 
of Printers’ InK* on whether 
modern salesmen react to a fight as 
well as did the salesmen of 1910, 
whether they work as hard for a 
red ribbon or a button as did their 
predecessors, I noticed this state- 
ment : 

“To the salesman, not merely the 
Baseball Quota Contest, but all of 
life is a race. Never need he want 
for an antagonist, for always he 
can compete with himself, with his 
own past records.” 

That is a fighting way of sug- 
gesting what our 1930 quota plan 
does, but we have modified the 
fighting element and adopted what 
I believe is just as effective a 
motive and perhaps a more timely 
one, 

Much newspaper publicity bear- 









ATION 






*See Printers’ Inx, Jan. 16, 1930, 
—— ‘ 
ee erase 16; Jan. 30, page 25; Feb. 13, 
pages 64 and 65. 
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Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


ing on recent happenings in the 
stock market has focused atten- 
tion upon the dangers of specula- 
tion, the value of sound invest- 
ments. Among other comments on 
the results of the recent crash was 
one bit of homely advice in a 
Printers’ INK editorial suggest- 
ing that the very best investment 
a man could make was in his own 
job. It seemed like sound philos- 
ophy, also a logical suggestion for 
a quota plan in tune with our sales 
policy, one which would place a 
quota where I think it belongs, in 
the investment class. After all, 
the primary object of a salesman 
in making his quota is not to se- 
cure a blue ribbon or a gold pin, 
but to earn more money because 
he produces more sales. He en- 
joys wearing the button, he prizes 
a letter from the boss, but also he 
is thinking about more money as 
well. 

At our annual convention in 
January we put up our new quota 
plan to our men. Instead of a box 
of cigars, a banner, or a trip to 
Bermuda, instead of a fight, we 
offered them an investment. 

Like the engraved stock certifi- 
cate which so many people have 
locked in the strong box for the 
“long pull,” our quota plan in- 
cluded a Preferred Stock Certifi- 
cate to look like any other stock 
certificate. It has a real seal, is 
numbered, blank space for. number 
of shares and all the rest. In the 
blank space the man’s quota, set by 
himself and his own district man- 
ager, is filled in. The certificate 
reads : 


This certifies that John Doe is a 
subscriber to 200 (more _or less) 
sales quota shares of Preferred 
Stock in the Ediphone National 
Trust for operations during the 
yd 1930 to promote the growth of 
diphone sales and the prosperity 
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of the industry, to the full extent 
of this certificate with privilege of 
further subscription at par, if am- 
bitious. Fulfillment of this sales 
subscription to be made in equal in- 
stalments of one- -twelfth by sending 
“quota coupon” to Orange, a 
for proper sales quota credit. Upon 
completion of the twelfth instalment 
this certificate will be endorsed by 
Thomas A. Edison “Trust Fulfilled 
as a testimonial to fulfilling the 
trust reposed in the subscriber. 


Attached to each certificate is an 
idea taken from bonds, namely, 


THIS CERTIPIES THAT 


ropal/s: 


ome fie 








curve and he energizes himself and 
his men. 

This national index of company 
growth is our own, and is designed 
to get away from the old trouble 
with quotas, that they were always 
more than the year before. If the 
national index turns downward, 
the original quota or subscription 
is modified. 

Our quota plan is based on hu- 
man probabilities and low-pressure 


¢ echecriber be 

NK NATIONAL TRUST, for operations tering the 

4 isan ts os pert # oat cam da ti pe 
pe of amelims 





Pudtent is vie mberighin + be male ts opal ntetiaete @ gall. 
* bey noting “quate cospror” So Orange ™. t for proper salen quanta cretlit. (pe complies 
of the 190 invtalioend this Certificate will be endorsed “Trad and eae 
fe forintions the treet re pemnd om ithe rethvermvborr 3 > 
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This Is One of the Preferred Stock Certificates Which Edison Salesmen 
Received—Attached to Each Certificate Were Twelve Quota Coupons 


twelve coupons, marked first quota 
credit, and so on up to the twelfth. 
Each says: 

I have completed National Trust 


uota Instalment of Ediphone sales. 
-lease credit my subscription. 


Below is a space both for the 
salesman and his district manager 
to sign. Each month, as and if he 
sells one-twelfth of his yearly 
quota, he fills in and forwards the 
blank. If he sells more than his 
monthly quota it merely means 
that he fulfils his subscription that 
much sooner. He can send three 
in one month if he sells that much. 

Our different sales districts set 
up their own quotas, fix their own 
budgets. Then we keep each man- 
ager acquainted with the national 


service selling, not on high-power 
salesmanship or an amount of sales 


' arbitrarily fixed at a definite per- 


centage of increase over the previ- 
ous year. 

Making a quota is like meeting 
any other arbitrary fixed rule. It 
should always be _ subject to 
changes, to the law of averages, 
and to. matters outside the control 
of the individual. Compare the 
quota for a moment with my fa- 
vorite illustration, that of making 
the office at a certain time in the 
morning. Those people who have 
to punch time clocks at 9 o’clock 
face some things outside of their 
control which may prevent it. One 
man keeps coming in thirty-two 
minutes late. He can, of course, 
be called up before the manager 
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Beeause Chicago 
Wants Us to Lead. 


We Do! 


However many ways there may be of secur- 
ing newspaper circulation, there is only one 


way of holding it. 


To hold its circulation a newspaper must 
accurately determine what that circulation 
wants, and unerringly supply it— there is no 
other formula. 


To increase its circulation and particularly to 
win and hold leadership in its field, a news- 
paper must discover and meet the preferences 
not only of its acquired readers, but also of 
the readers it seeks to acquire. 


No more than you can logically question the 
correctness of the foregoing, can you doubt 
the genuineness of Chicago’s preference for 
the Chicago Evening American, when you 
know that it is in its ninth year of circulation 
leadership in Chicago’s Evening field —and 
that for several of those years it has led the 
next paper by over 100,000 readers daily. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


Na tional Representatives :—RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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for criticism. Then it might be 
discovered that his wife had been 
ill, that there were three children 
to dress for school before he came 
to business, and on the last three 
mornings his train had been late. 
If he had been unjustly criticized 
he would feel badly about it and 
so would other men who knew his 
legitimate excuse. But the object 
is not to have this man come in on 
time, so much as it is to bring up 
the attendance at the specified 
hour, just as the idea of every 
quota system is to increase sales. 

Let us say, then, that instead of 
calling up the one man for criti- 
cism we make an investigation to 
discover how late the average per- 
son is. As the result of careful 
research it might be found that the 
average over six months is twelve 
minutes late. We then look for 
all people who have been late more 
than twelve minutes. Then we put 
it up to them as a group. We tell 
them that we have discovered that 
with all the troubles at home, all 
late trolley cars, all the trains 
which were stuck in fogs, all the 
dentists’ calls which have to be 
made and all the rest of it, the 
average is twelve minutes late. 
“Therefore, don’t you think,” we 
might ask the people who are later 
than the average, “that you can at 
least bring your lateness down to 
the average?” We realize that 
each person might have a perfectly 
good excuse, but if they are fair, 
and most people are, it will appeal 
to them that they should be at 
least as good as the average, all 
of whom are likely to have their 
troubles duplicated. 

We try to apply the very same 
principle in our quota system. 
That is why we have our own 
national index based upon a study 
of conditions in all the territories 
and on conditions just as much 
outside the control of the average 
salesmen as a late train is outside 
the control of the man who wants 
to get in on time. 

Our investigation having shown 
us that there is a definite per- 
formance average in each territory 
depending upon the conditions 
there, if a man in that territory 
falls below the performance aver- 
age in his district, and the aver- 














INK 


age is presented to him fairly, he 
gets a picture which spurs him on 
to an effort commensurate with 
what he knows he surely ought to 
be accomplishing. Having a na- 
tional index in connection with a 
quota based on low-pressure sell- 
ing is more likely, I think, to de- 
velop a group spirit of “go ahead” 
than is any order from _head- 
quarters to speed up things. 

Another thing in our quota plan 
—we attempt to get away from a 
mere comparison with last year's 
business only, by having our com- 
parison figures represent a four 
years’ average for each month. 

To get back to our present quota 
idea of asking each man to invest 
in himself, when each man makes 
his quota for the month and de- 
taches a coupon, sending it in to 
the home office for checking, he 
receives a congratulatory letter 
from me. When at the end of the 
year he finishes his quota, which is 
continually kept fair by our study 
of the law of averages, he will 
have written across the face of his 
certificate, “Trust fulfilled,” and 
that will be signed by Thomas A. 
Edison, chairman of the board of 
our company. 

I believe that a plan such as I 
have outlined enables the _indi- 
vidual salesman to shoot at a defi- 
nite mark without actually fight- 
ing with anybody else or without 
actually battling against his own 
record of last year only. If he 
signs himself up to invest in him- 
self and believes that he is capable 
of selling a definite number of 
products during the year, we re- 
ward him at the end of the year 
not only with the Trust Fulfilled 
signature on his “preferred stock,” 
but he is actually paid interest in- 
cluded in his commission arrange- 
ment on the retail value of the 
merchandise he has sold. 

Each of our districts, however, 
has its own pet plans for financial 
returns to the salesmen as he pays 
for his Trust Certificate by suc- 
cessive coupon sales. Generally 
these interest payments are paid at 
frequent sales meetings through 
the sales month, to accent and keep 
alive the spirit of a salesman’s in- 
vestment in his own abilities. 

We believe that in this plan we 
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WHAT 
PRICE 


| DEA sg That is what every piece 
of good printing begins 
with--AN IDEA-- 











Some one has worked out, either 
in physical dummy form or sim- 
ply as a mental concept, the 
basic idea on which it is founded. 


The IDEA is what tries men’s 
souls. To do something that is 
original without being bizarre, 
tasteful but not anemic, classy 
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S THE OKLAF 








HE Oklahoma City 68-mile, A. B. C. Trade 
shown by the dotted heart line, closely conform 


the Editor and Publisher Area, indicated by 
shaded portion on the map at the right. 


Oklahoma City area as Oklahoma's primary ma 





in per capita buying power. 
Population of the E. & P. Okiahoma City Trade Area, 945, 
or 36.9% of the State's total. 


$464,345,000, or 39.3% of the State's spendable inco 
in the E. & P. Oklahoma City Trade Area. 


seven out of eight national authorities delineate. 


advertisers may accept it confidently as the 
market in the State—first in size, in popula 


About 53% of the State's $1,460,060,000 raw material v@i 


is within the E. & P. Trade Area. 


Number of towns in the E. & P. Trade Area: From 1,00 
5,000, 63; 5,000 to 10,000, 5; 10,000 to 25,000, 11; 25,00 
50,000, 2; over 50,000, Oklahoma City—194,000. 


Number of retail outlets in the E. & P. Trade Area 11,000 


41.5% of the State's total; number of wholesale outlets, acc. 


THE DAILY QKLAHOM: 


* 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIME. 


the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 7 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


EKatz Special Advertising Agency New York - Chicago Detrovt Atlanta - Kansas Gtuy San force 
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to the limited classification in the book, “A Study of All 
rican Markets”, is 109, or 44.8% of the State's total. 
omobile registrations of the E. & P. Trade Area, 237,685, 
6.1% of the State's total. 


nue from gasoline tax collections in the E. & P. Trade Area 
9) is $3,542,326, or 33.89% of the State's total. 

| families with telephones in the’ E. & P. Area, 71,276, or 
% of the State's total. 
tric consumers in the E. & P. Area, 78,200, or 40% of the 
e's total. 
oleum production, in barrels, of the E. & P. Area, 
429,000, or 75% of the State's total. 

homan and Times circulation (January, 1930, average) 
in the E. & P. Trade Area, 143,565, or 77% of the total 
380 daily circulation. 

a thousand of Oklahoman and Times, 3.9c. (Total cost 
nst trade area circulation only.) 

a thousand circulation of all the 19 other dailies pub- 
din the E. & P. area, including the third Oklahoma City 
paper 7.7c. (Combined total circulation of 130,488, or 
75 less daily circulation at twice the cost than offered by 
klahoman and Times.) 


THE PUFF CORNER The largest initial 


producers among oil 
wells ever brought in in a high-grade field on this conti- 
nent were recorded in 1929 in the Oklahoma City field. 
The actual average to date of producing wells in this field 
is 24,042 barrels per day, per well, initial production. 
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DGAR GUEST, 

Free Press staff 
poet contributes an 
article to the March 
American Magazine 
that every advertising 
man, yes, every man 
can read and ponder 
with much profit. 
(Now that we have 
committed ourselves 
in this sentence to 
making an advertise- 
ment for the Crowell 
Publishing Company, 
we may as well go on.) 


q 


“TDDIE” talks 

about time- 
wasting, how easily 
we do it, and how we 
justify ourselves in the 
process. If we might 
paraphrase “Eddie's” 
thought, most of us 
commence to start to 
begin to get ready to 
go to work. We re- 
verse the old proverb 


The D 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


and say “‘never do to- 


day what you can put 
off until tomorrow.” 


g 


ND may we direct 
your attention, 

if you read this article, 
to the fine traditions 
of some of the men at 
The Free Press, who 
are mentioned . ..men 
who have helped to 
put the seasoning of 


good journalism and 


the flavor of the sub- 
stantial in the columns 
of this newspaper, 
which is no mean aid 
in making it function 
as a substantial profit 
able element in the 
advertising of today. 


ce Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Var. 6, 1930 
have hit upon a happy medium 
between the continual sales contest 
throughout the year in its battling 
of one territory against another, 
and one man against another, and 
on the other hand the lack of any 
definite goal to shoot at. By sug- 
gesting that the best place a man 
can invest his own efforts is in his 
own job, and by giving him a fac- 
simile stock certificate to keep that 
thought continually before his 
mind, we have been able to com- 
bine, in a way which satisfies us, a 
definite quota system and still keep 
our idea of low-pressure selling 
and the necessity for developing a 
group spirit rather than an indi- 
vidual fight. 


New Color Photography 


Business Organized 

Color Photography, Inc., has been or- 
yanized at Chicago to consolidate the 
msinesses of W. O. Floing, Inc., New 
ork, and Fidelis Harrer, Inc., Chicago, 
lor photographers. The new firm will 
function as a color photography and gen- 
ral advertising art business, with New 
wk and Chicago offices. Headquarters 
ill be maintained at the latter city. 
Fidelis Harrer, head of the Harrer 
rm, will, as vice-president, have general 
harge of both offices. 


Salt Lake Community Fund 


$60,000 This Year 


The Salt 
erce will 
ommunity 


Lake City Chamber of Com- 
have $60,000 to spend on 
advertising this year, ac- 
ding to a statement made following 
meeting of the board of governors, 
¢ trustees of the fund, and the budget 
nd advertising committees. Newspaper, 
lagazine, and outdoor advertis‘ng in 
Md tion to booklets and folders will be 
sed 


. C. Hoagland Joins Pedlar 
Agency 


agland, advertising manager 
10x Hat Company, Inc., New 
resigned to join the staff. of 
’. Pedlar Corporation, adver- 
y of that city, as an execu- 


Alfred G. Keeshan, vice-president of 
¢ Knox Hat Company, will take charge 
the company’s advertising. 


Cracker Jack Appoints 

A. R. Olson 

n has been sppointed East- 

manager at ston of the 

ack Company, Chicago, 

Angelus arshmallows 

s been directing the sales of 

re Campfire Corporation, Chicago, 

ker of n arshmallows. 
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“St. Nicholas” Bought by 


e.9 
“The Scholastic” 

St. Nicholas, New York, has been 
purchased by ‘The Scholastic Publish- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, publisher of 
The Scholastic. St. Nicholas, which 
was founded in 1881, was sold by 
Century Company which has published 
the magazine since 1871. 

No changes in the editorial policies of 
St. Nicholas are contemplated by the 
new publishers, it is announced. 

Executive officers of The Scholastic 
Publishing Company are: Maurice R. 

r t, and Herbert G. Mc- 
Cedion usiness manager. Members 
of the board of directors include 
Augustus K. Oliver, George H. Clapp 
and William Penn Snyder, Jr., all of 
Pittsburgh. 


Union Oil Starts Western 
Campaign on New Oil 


The Union Oil Company of California 
is starting an advertising campaign this 
week on Motorite, a new motor oil. The 
campai will use 113 —y newspapers 
in California, Ore ashington, 
Idaho, Nevada and vane full color 
pages in twelve Sunday povepepes. 
forty-one magazines and farm pa 
and outdoor and radio advertising. ~ 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., Los Angeles, 
is directing the campaign. 





Montgomery Ward 
Appointments 


Fred W. Jameson, formerly general 
store 5 of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, has been appointed director 
of public relations. C. P. Derby, for- 
merly head of the advertising department 
of the J. C. Penney Company, has been 
made assistant advertising manager of 
the Montgomery Ward chain stores. 


Appointed by Westcott Hosiery 

Walter J. Single, for the last three 
years with the Westcott Hosiery Mills, 
Dalton, Ga., in charge of licensing its 
Seamless. Shaped Foot to hosiery mills, 
has been appointed executive assistant 
sales manager. He will have full direc- 
tion of salesmen, territories and ac- 
counts for both the Fabrimode and 
Mode-Modeled divis‘ons. 


New Account for Boston 
Agency 

Buerkel & Company, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., plumbing and heating engineer 
and contractor, has appointed Nelson, 
Duncan & Harlow, Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Paint Account to Ruthrauff & 
Ryan 
The Davis Paint Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., has anpointed Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., at Chicago, as its advertis- 
ing agency. 








‘ 
Thanks for the Ladder, Mr. Metzger 
—But the Rungs Are Greased 


This Young Man Isn't Complaining—Not He! 
By a Captious Cub 


AS a young man still in the 
chrysalis stage of his adver- 
tising career, I hereby endorse, 
gratis and unsolicited, Mr. Metz- 
ger’s* suggestions for young men 
who are getting on, rather than 
ahead. 

First let me say that any young 
man who has not, of his own initi- 
ative, resorted to at least half of 
Mr. Metzger’s ideas, does not de- 
serve to get ahead. It stands to 
reason that the youngster must 
prove his ability; nobody is going 
to take his word for it. And, of 
course, a youngster would have to 
“do it in advance—without pay— 
without prearrangement or prom- 
ise.” But what if the breaks go 
against him after that? I’m not 
complaining, or anything, but just 
listen to this: 

On my first advertising job I 
was assistant to a combination 
copy writer and account executive. 
I took off his hands all the de- 
tails of schedules, releases, inter- 
views, etc., and in my spare time 
it was up to me to learn about ad- 
vertising. It wasn’t long before I 
felt that the routine was dulling 
what edge I had. I began to pes- 
ter my superior with questions, 
and kept on doing so until he must 
have been ready to throw me out. 
But, on the whole, he was patient, 
and taught me a lot. He listened 
to all my suggestions, was sympa- 
thetic to my writing urge, and 
promised to help me. 

At last there came a break. A 
client wanted a publicity story in a 
hurry, and my superior threw the 
job at me. I managed to write 
one that was printed from New 
York to Nova Scotia. It tickled 
the client so much that he offered 
me a job. But alas! Although 





*“Here, Young Man, Is a Ladder— 
Climb Out of at Rut,” by Geo. P. 
Metzger, 
Inc., on page 
February 20. 


vice- ident, Hanff-Metzger, 
BO of Patnrers’ Inx for 















he wanted me as assistant adver- 
tising manager, he offered me less 
money than I was getting. Need- 
less to say, I stayed where I was 

As time went on, my superic 
relied more and more on my criti 
cism of his copy. He told me J 
was good enough to go into the 
V. P. and demand a crack at cop 
in my own name. I did so. The 
V. P. was very nice about it—a 
soon as they had an opening they’ 





































be glad to—as it turned out—pas 
me by! . had sz 
Good But Too Radical laudir 
Meanwhile, I kept on floodin Then 
my chief with copy all the time most 1 
Once he asked me to get a fre ether 
slant on a campaign, which I pr 
ceeded to do. He turned it dowgy arte 
as good, but too radical. So th White: 
assignment went to somebody o Ol 
the regular copy staff. Believe i wom. 
or os copy writer hit on t@ every | 
same idea as mine, and his cop : 
was almost identical. He got awa wiek ar 
with it. That encouraged me have b 
lot! F everyhe 
My chief was asked to write this 
few paragraphs on another aq un) 
count. He was busy, so he let mm dreds ¢ 
do it. He thought my stuff wi Examin 
good, and, square-shooter that . 
was, he told the copy chief wig Possible 
wrote it. That news won for your ra 
copy the cordial reception usual led th 
accorded to a dynamite bomb. the 
- pew dare submit this,” way Other ci 
the verdict. “Why, the cub isn't . 
copy writer.” If I find that ma sales “— 
Iwo abo: 






attitude very general, I never 
be! 





While my chief was away on 
vacation, a hurry call for m 
copy came from our account. 
had enough initiative and sx 
confidence to write it myself, 1 
stead of passing it on. | would 
have dreamed of neglecting ¢ 
opportunity. Well, I got not 
an okay, but a letter from 
client commenting on the ¢ 
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So | Said to Coolidge, 
“Calvin, You Sure 


Are Right!” 





I, WAS yesterday—just after he 
had said a few kind words in front of the microphone. Words 
iauding Los Angeles. Bashfully, I told him he was right. 
Then I said to myself, ““With practically all of the world’s 
most famous people out here and doing their stuff over the 
ether waves, Los Angeles is the radio entertainment head- 


quarters of America. And that’s a fact, gentlemen. Paul 
Whiteman’s here with his Old Gold broadcast. So’s George 
Olsen. And Abe Lyman. “Voices From Filmland” go forth 
every Monday direct from M-G-M’s Studio. Victor, Bruns- 
wick and Columbia—realizing that this is radio’s paradise— 
have built. impressive recording laboratories here. And 
everybody is radio minded! ¢ « ¢ Here’s the point: With 
this unparalleled and prosperous market ready to buy hun- 
dreds of thousands of additional receiving sets; with the 
Examiner offering as fine a metropolitan newspaper as it is 
possible to produce, Los Angeles deserves a whale of a lot of 
your radio advertising. And the Examiner, having always 
led the radio field, should get the lion’s share. ¢ ¢ ¢ No 
other city in the entire nation presents—now—such a radio 
sales opportunity! As I said, Calvin sure knows a thing or 


two about places. 
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lence of the copy. You see, it was 
all right with him for an assistant 
to write his stuff—he didn’t know 
I wasn’t supposed to. If he had, 
he’d have been like the rest of 
them. 

Anyway, when my superior came 
back, he found that letter on his 
desk. He congratulated me, but I 
didn’t notice him taking it in to the 
V. P. or the copy chief. I couldn't 
blame him for that (self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of Nature), 
but—! 

Just one more incident. After 
two years, my patient and forbear- 
ing chief managed to sell the 
powers-that-be the idea that I was 
capable of handling a small ac- 
count all on my own. So one day 
the V. P. called me in and told 


What Groucho Says 


He Debates with a Client on the Merits of the Advertising Agency 
Compensation System 


[* all this palpitating bulb of a 
world there is no sacred cow so 
sacred as a client. Dunno why its 
so; but it is. We take a million 
lickings from those guys and come 
back for more. They can commit 
murder, arson and treason against 
us and then we buy ’em a dinner. 

I'm thinking of that profit-sniper 
Jackson. Perfectly satisfied with 
our service, considers us all his 
best friends, and yet he will come 
in and sit all day at my desk, use 
my phone and my secretary, work- 
ing on the perennial job of sniping 
at the advertising agency compen- 
sation system. 

Five hundred years from now 
some zealous advertising manager 
is going to rise on his feet with 
his heart throbs showing in his 
mist-covered eyes and ask: “Is the 
agent working for the publisher or 
for us? If he is working for the 
publisher we should know it. If 
he is working for us—!!!—???” 

I sit right there and hear him 
phone that stuff to other advertis- 
ing managers. Then he turns to 
me with his winsome smile: 
“Groucho, you really ought to be 
with me in this. Put this sensible 
system into effect. Let the agents 
charge in proportion to the value 
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me there was a new account prac. 
tically sewed up, and it was mine. 
Whoopee! Eureka! Believe me 
I did handsprings out of tha 
office and all the way home. I was 
so happy that I didn’t care whether 
I got a raise or not. This was 
getting ahead! 

Two days later the V. P. called 
me in again. 

“Sorry, my boy,” he said, “but 
we're not taking that account | 
told you about. Their credit’s no 















As I said, I’m not complaining 
I’m willing to go on giving sug- 
gestions, writing on my own hook, 
waiting and learning. Mr. Metz- 
ger’s advice doesn’t always pro- 
duce results—but that doesn’t make 
the advice any le’s good! 











of their work and all good agencies 
will profit by it.” 

I don’t care much what he thinks 
about our pay and how we get it, 
but I'll be hanged if I like to 
finance a phone for his propaganda 
“Old Man Percent is a good work- 
man. Don’t ever forget that,” | 
say, and then he shrugs that same 
old tired shrug and smiles his pity- 
ing smile which says, “Oh, you 
poor sodden opportunist.” 

I mention trade discounts, per- 















centage profits, interest, percentage St 
rates on insurance and all those liv: 
things. “But, Groucho, none ot IV] 
these is a parallel case.” Then he = 
turns to the phone and harangues nati 
the advertising manager of Bam; —s 





boo Rods, a fellow zealot. 

“Groucho, seems kinda shabby to 
use your phone this way. bul 
really, old chap, I’m doing you 
favor. Can't you see it makes 4 
the difference in the world whom 
you are working for?” 

“Why, you poor fish,” says 
“Everybody's working for every 
body. Can’t you see that?” 

And then the old world rolls o 
enriched by one more debate D 
tween Jackson and an importat 
account executive. 







SAN 
















Groucho. 
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Our Golden Year 
in the Golden State 


This year the Examiner celebrates 
simultaneously its Golden Anniversary 
and its 34th year of unchallenged cir- 
culation and advertising supremacy. * * * 
Sustained leadership such as this, in any 
field, is worthy of note. In the Golden 
State, where incomes are 55% greater and 
living standards 65.1% higher than the 
nation’s average, advertisers find that it 


makes concentration increasingly _ profitable. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 
read by more than 20 Million People 


IN NEW YORK CITY: W. W. CHEW, 2865 Madison Ave. 
IN DETROIT: A. R. BARTLETT, General Motors Bidg. 
IN CHICAGO: J. D. GALBRAITH, 612 Hearst Bidg. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO: F. W. MacMILLAN, Hearst Bidg. 
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tHE AMERICA UE 
MONEY FOR THIDD\ 
THAN FOR ANY OTHE 


More than two million copies 
True Story are purchased monthly 
urban newsstands by young Wa 
Earner housewives at the full p 
of twenty-five cents because 
want to read it then. Here, you< 
selling your advertising message 
major reason why results from T 
Story schedules break all adverti 
records. 





TRUE STORY ts tHeps 
ONLY MAJOR MAGAZINERBER 
CONCENTRATING IN THE 
WAGE EARNER MARKET 
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UBLIC_PAYS MORE 
1IMDVERTISING MEDIUM 


t 
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, Sa watch and silver- 
ware advertisers have found 
the Vogue market so tremen- 
dous in its purchasing power 
that they have used... 


more than twice as much space 
in Vogue in 1929 than in any 
other women’s magazine. 
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It Shouldn’t Be Called Lithography 


American Lithography Has Gone Far Toward Perfection 


By Aesop Glim 


VER a lunch table, I asked a 
lithographer whether Ameri- 

can lithography would ever catch 
up with the work of the Germans. 
By way of answer, he hauled me 
into a taxicab and whisked me to 
an art gallery. Within an hour 
[ had bought a picture for which an 
art dealer had offered $1,350—for 
the modest sum of twelve dollars! 

When I get that explained to 
you, I hope you'll have an ade- 
quate picture of where American 
lithography is today. 

The marvelous work for which 
the Germans have been famous 
was the result of infinite hand 
work, infinite patience and infinite 
time. With the advent of the war 
and the subsequent high cost of 
iabor in America, it became nec- 
essary for American lithogra- 
phers to do something about it. 
If lithography was to develop 
properly in America, the quality 
must be improved, the time and 
cost reduced. 

Time—and thereby much of the 
cost—was saved threugh the de- 
velopment of new equipment and 
methods. The quality was im- 
proved by shooting at an almost 
impossible goal. 

The goal was to bring American 
lithography up toa perfection such 
that a lithographic reproduction 
could not be distinguished from 
the original—by the naked eye— 
whether that original be a drawing, 
a painting in almost any medium 
and technique or a piece of fabric. 
It has virtually been achieved. With 
the co-operation of our leading 
museums, art subjects have been 
selected and reproduced—and the 
reproductions are now worthy of 
iraming and hanging in any room 
of your home. The art dealer 
who offered $1,350 for my $12 
Picture did not know he was look- 
ing at a reproduction. Other re- 
Productions in twin frames with 
the originals have been hung in 
museums for the close study of 
he curators. Bets have been lost 


as to which was the original and 
which the lithographic -reproduc- 
tion. 

The methods by which “art sub- 
jects” have been reproduced for 
the American art gallery market 
are the same methods available to 
you as an advertising man—for 
the reproduction of your advertis- 
ing matter. 

* * 

The word “lithography” means 
“stone writing.” As such it is a 
misnomer for most of the work 
we now know as lithography. A 
better word would be “planog- 
raphy” which would correctly des- 
ignate this process of “flat surface 
writing (or printing).” 

The original lithographic plates 
were flat stones. Today we use 
stone only occasionally. 

First we must distinguish be- 
tween two types of present-day 
lithography—direct and offset. Di- 
rect lithography is the printing of 
the image direct from the plate to 
the paper. Offset lithography is 
the printing of the image from the 
plate onto a rubber blanket (on a 
cylinder press) and then from the 
rubber blanket onto the paper. 

The bulk of our lithography 
today is offset—but direct lithog- 
raphy still ‘has its special uses. 

In direct lithography the plate 
is now most often zinc; sometimes 
it is aluminum; possibly 5 per 
cent of the time it is stone. In 
offset work the plate is metal, 
glass or stone. In either case it 
is lithography and the basic prin- 
ciple of a flat surface is the same. 
On this flat surface, the design is 
drawn or printed (photograph- 
ically) in a grease composition. 
The secret of lithography is that 
grease and water do not mix. The 
inks adhere to the grease image 
and not to the other parts of the 
plate, kept wet by water; sim- 
ilarly the grease repels the water 
from the image. On this basis, 
printing is accomplished without 
type and without either the cameo 
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relief of letter-press engravings or 
the intaglio cutting of rotogravure. 

In direct lithography the image 
or lettering on the plate is re- 
versed—that is, it reads from 
right to left as in looking at type 
or illustrations on the printing 
press—so that it will read in the 
accustomed way when printed di- 
rect onto the paper. In the off- 
set process the image on the plate 
is just as it will appear on the 
paper, which makes the impression 
on the rubber blanket a reversed 
image and the final impression 
upon the paper just as it appears 
on the plate. 

By the old methods of direct 
lithography, the artist (he was all 
of that) drew a reverse image of 
your art work on the stone. His 
only possible aid in the work was 
tracing paper; what he couldn't 
do that way, he had to draw free- 
hand. Today, and particularly in 
offset work, the image is usually 
transferred to the plate by a photo- 
graphic process. But the workers 
are still artists. 

Lithography offers you the use 
of any number of colors. Mono- 
tone and duotone are effective in 
lithography—or you may have as 
many as twenty-tour colors. The 
tendency is to reduce the number 
of inks; six or eight are probably 
the most common numbers now. 
Each color requires its own plate. 

The offset method of printing 
through a rubber blanket achieves 
a softening and blending of colors 
which is pleasing and desirable 
for most subjects. 

The range of subjects which can 
be handled by lithography is al- 
most endless. The largest stand- 
ard size of lithographic paper is 
44 by 64 inches. Cigar bands and 
Red Cross stamps are produced by 
lithography. Between the ex- 
tremes which these examples may 
suggest to yvou—extremes as to 
both size and subject—you have 
few restrictions. | 


As to price, ask for estimates. 
Broadly speaking, lithography is 
not economical in small quantities 
of small subjects. In larger quan- 
tities, it can frequently compete in 
price with either letter-press or 
rotogravure. And where the sub- 
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ject is large, such as cut-outs, 
anger cards, posters and such, 
even in small quantities, lithog- 
raphy is frequently, if not usually, 
more economical and effective, be- 
cause of the high cost of large 
size letter press plates. The only 
exception is likely to be on straight 
type work or where the subject 
can be engraved on wood blocks 
and printed therefrom—this lat- 
ter work is still being used on 
much theatrical and circus an- 
nouncements of the Big Show ar- 
riving next Monday in all its glory. 
Paper may be the deciding cost 
factor in any case. 

* * 


The evils of submitting specula- 
tive art work and dummies are no- 
where more evident than in lithog- 
raphy. I would say that there are 
two primary reasons for this. 

In the first place, the potential 
buyers of lithography have not 
known enough about the process 
and its possibilities. They have 
had to be shown over-elaborate 
samples. 

In the second place, buyers have 
invited speculative work too freely 
Particularly is this true of the 
large buvers of lithography. When 
the possible order is unusually large 
—for posters, display material, 
etc.—the temptation to compete 
with speculative material is nat- 
urally great. The buyers have 
frequently been guilty of encour- 
aging or even demanding too many 
estimates — with attendant dum- 
mies, samples and art work. 

Ultimately this cuts both ways. 
The cost of selling goes up for 
the lithographer. The cost of 
being-sold-to must be paid in part 
by the buyer. 

If you will take any reputable 
lithographer into your confidence, 
talk over the work at hand, let 
him know your demands, give him 
some idea of a reasonable budget 
—you can avoid much of this evil. 

In any case, don’t get the swell- 
head when you control a large ex- 
penditure. Don’t ask a dozen 
firms to send down representatives 
and paraphernalia—to feed your 
vanity. You may make monkeys 
out of eleven of them. 

There'll still be one more mon- 
key than you think. 
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THEY ALL WEAR SHOES 


Men and Women 
Children and Adults 
Rich and Poor 


In PRINTERS’ INK of last week the Lost Angeles 
Times showed that in Financial Advertising during 1929 
it exceeded the nearest Los Angeles newspaper by 
nearly one million lines. 


Today The Times selects the opposite end of the 
spectrum—shoes—and shows its leadership in a class of 
advertising particularly indicative of “mass.” 


*Shoe Advertising in Los Angeles 


for Year 1929, Stated in Agate Lines 
Los Angeles Times ...... . . 467,306 


RN EE 6 eS CIN i nceedbcwseunt 237,790 
We EE 506 tvbae no's xc caveldunen dial 199,584 
RE err ree re: es oe 116,046 
COU i ies nats TOU AE 77,756 
GV MS 5.08 URE wea ednnntapeens 65,632 


The Times’ dominance in Financial Advertising, in 
Shoe Advertising, and in 18 other major classes of ad- 
vertising, all exemplify the same fact—-that in a com- 
munity of homes the newspaper that goes into the great- 
est number of households will sell the most goods. 


The Los Angeles Times has‘more home-delivered cir- 

culation than the second morning paper and the largest 
afternoon paper combined. 
*The above figures do not include 
the American Weekly circulated 
with the Srd paper in this list, 
which dufing 1929 contained 22,036 
agate lines of shoe advertising. 


Los Anofiks Times 





Bastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. ie 5 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast esentative : 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart was” 


Bidweii 
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R. S. Butler 
Discusses Mergers and 
Advertising 





HERE are eighteen major ad- 

vertising campaigns being con- 
ducted by the General Foods Cor- 
poration, Ralph Starr Butler, 
vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising of the corporation, told mem- 
bers of the New York University 
Men in Advertising at their meeting 
this week. Each campaign, he said, 
is on a product which at some time 
had been the exclusive interest of 
a group of men intimately con- 
cerned with that product. 

The importance of advertising 
to these products, he pointed out, 
is attested to by the fact that be- 
fore being acquired by General 
Foods, only three of the companies 
manufacturing them had advertis- 
ing departments, the president or 
heads of the company usually being 
directly interested in the work of 
advertising. 

How to continue this advertising 
work for all of these products after 
they had become members of Gen- 
eral Foods was a difficult problem, 
stated Mr. Butler. He described 
how the problem is now handled 
by the General Foods advertis- 
ing department. Under Mr. Butler 
are several experienced advertis- 
ing men who act as advertising 
managers of a group of products, 
while alongside each of these 
men is a commodity sales manager 
whose concern is the same group 
of products. These two men are 
partners in running the distribu- 
tion of their particular group. 

Supplementing the work of these 
two are the heads, or former 
employees, of the acquired com- 
panies now with General Foods 
who continue to guard jealously the 
progress of the product with which 
they were so intimately acquainted 
before the company was merged 
with General Foods. 

“We in the advertising depart- 
ment of General Foods,” further 
explained Mr. Butler, “consider our 
main job an administrative one. 
We have no art department, no 
space buyer and we do nothing that 
our advertising agencies can pos- 
sibly do for us.” 
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This plan has been worked out, 
according to Mr. Butler, in the 
light of their best judgment, for 
few principles had been developed 
regarding mergers to serve aS a 
precedent. It has been the policy 
of General Foods, he further stated, 
to acquire only food products that 
have been already established, that 
are distributed through the same 
channels and that are non-compet- 
ing. Once acquired, the policy has 
been to let each product stand on 
its own feet. “We have con- 
sciously kept our products apart in 
the popular mind,” he declared, 
“although now we believe the time 
has come to change this plan in 
the respect that the name General 
Foods Corporation will appear in 
future advertisements, although not 
featured in large type, as a matter 
of information and to bring to 
public attention that the General 
Foods Corporation is entitled to 
their confidence.” 

Mr. Butler also offered three rea- 

sons why the General Foods Cor- 
poration advertises. These are: (1) 
To get women to enter a grocery 
store and ask for its products by 
name; (2) to increase the fre- 
quency of use of its products so 
that (3) all over the United States 
there will be a group who will 
form a waiting market for dealers 
progressive enough to say, “Here's 
where you buy it.” 
_ In answer to a question regard- 
ing future expansion, Mr. Butler 
replied that he sees no reason why 
expansion of the General Foods 
Corporation should stop at this 
time. 





Axel Blomberg with “Better 
Homes and Gardens” 


Axel Blomberg, formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, hicago advertising 
agency, has joined the advertising staff 
at New York of Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. He also 
has formerly been associated with the 
Orange Judd ast and the Detroit 
office of The E. Katz Special Advertis- 
ing Agency, publishers’ representative 





Capsule Account to Kelly, 
Spline & Watkins 


mm." Planten & Son, Inc., Brooklyn. 

turer, has placed 

Ie advertisin account with elly, 

Spline & Watkins, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 
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“One 
Time 
When 
Real 
Estate 
shouldn't be “DRY” 


by J. P. Lohman 


(Real Estate Editor of the New York American) 





Our real estate page is edited principally for real 
estate men. But it's written as if it were to be read 
by laymen—as curiously it is in many cases. Enough 
technical jargon and the language of musty old deeds 
comes before the eyes of the average real estate man 
to make him want to tear up a paper which gives him 
more. We learned that from the sad experience of others. 
The American's real estate news is quite complete and 
authentic. And our column, “Speaking of Real Estate,” 
gives the romance and human interest of a subject that 
is considered quite dry. We call it a poor morning if 
we don't publish at least one unusual feature. And it's 
a bad day, indeed, when we muff a fact. Our bad days 
are few and far between. All of which are a few rea- 
sons why the profession of realtors in New York form 
almost a solid bloc of New York American readers. 





NEW YORK AMERICAN 


THE WAY TO REACH THE MODERNS 
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LIKE THE FARMER, YOU CAN REAP YOUR 


RANGES are bread and 
butter to the southern 
California grower—but 
they're only items of 

diet to the “Heart” farmer. Soil, topography and climate make 

farming regional. Orange culture as practiced in the west and 

south has no interest for the big scale operators in the 13 rich 
upper Mississippi Valley states. | 






“‘Heart” farmers can’t grow oranges but they raise 54% of Amer- 
ica’s livestock—78% of its grain and are corresponding leaders in 
other fields. Their property represents 56% 
of the net worth of America’s agricultural 
investment. They own 60% of the tractors, 
44% of the automobiles and 58% of the 
radios used on farms. 














ena aa Here is farming and farm life at its best. In 
agricultural heart ef America the “ Heart’ they know how to make money 
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GREATEST SALES 





HARVEST IN THE HEART 


C The 


Orange Groves 


of Kansas 


and spend it. Liberal, year-around income resulting from diversi- 
fied crops provides modern conveniences and luxuries. 


Successful Farming reaches more of these “Heart” families than 
are served by any other farm publication. It is edited for “‘Heart” 
farmers—talks their language—discusses their problems and helps to 
increase their earnings. Unlike general farm magazines, its articles are 
directed solely to the needs of this rich section. Successful Farming 
believes it offers more to its subscribers and advertisers because there 
are no “orange groves’ in its editorial pages. It cultivates this region 
exclusively and has won an unparalleled degree of reader interest 
and advertising acceptance. 


Successful Farming will win S ucces stul 
your products a hearing 

in 1,150,000 prosperous 

homes. These active- tari } } Ng 
minded buying families are acon 
waiting for your message. "Meredith Publishing Co.. Des Moines 
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*advertised in StLouis 


exclusively in 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR and the 
other large evening newspaper 








St. Louis local grocery advertisers placed 
1,243,652 lines in St. Louis daily newspapers 
during 1929. Of this total, 89% appeared in 
the evening newspapers—and ONLY 11% in 
the morning newspaper. 


Accepting this as proof of the greater value 
of evening newspapers as food advertising 
mediums, national advertisers of food prod- 
ucts are using more space in the two large 
St. Louis evening newspapers. One of them 
is The St. Louis Star, which gained 16,757 
lines in national grocery advertising last year. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative: GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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Don’t Let the Prospect Get “Cold” 


Oil Burner Manufacturer Uses Imitation Country Newspaper to Support 


Radio, Newspaper and Farm-Paper Copy 


AX excellent form of direct- 
mail effort is that which co- 

yrdinates with other forms of ad- 
vertising and which works steadily 
and cumulatively on the prospect. 
lhe Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., 
Hartford, Conn., has recently cre- 
ated a type of direct mail to tie- 

with its radio advertising and 

which has several unusual features 
intended to Create just the kind of 
co-ordinated and cumulative effort 
which is so effective. 

The company makes a weekly 
broadcast of Seth Parker’s Singing 
School, which purports to be meet- 
ings of a group of church people 
of Jonesport, Me., who gather each 
week in the home of Seth Parker 
to sing hymns. The program has 
a highly rural flavor. 

Like other advertisers, Silent 
Glow realizes that a single form of 
advertising carries only part way if 
unsupported by other advertising. 
Therefore, it sought some means 
of reinforcing its radio message by 
getting direct-mail material into 
the hands of interested listeners. 

Among the manifold activities of 
Seth Parker is that of being editor 
and proprietor of a local news- 
paper, which up to a few weeks 
ago was as mythical as Jonesport 
itself. The company saw, however, 
that this editorial work gave it an 
excellent opportunity to get an un- 
usual tie-up. Therefore it created 
“The Jonesport Star,” a newspaper 
issued every two weeks. 


“The Jonesport Star” is a lineal 
descendant of “The Bingville 
Bugle.” It carries important 


stories dealing with such items of 
Jonesport news as the great checker 
tournament between the Democrats 
ind the Republicans, little Mary 
Saunders’ penpermint rash, the ac- 
ident to Ludica Getchet’s cow, fric- 
tion in the Unitarian choir and Hi- 
ram Jones’ new overalls. These 


tems are all written with the touch 
of gentle burlesque which strikes a 
responsive chord in the hearts of 
anyone who has ever taken a coun- 
trv paper of the old schoof. In 
addition to the news, there are ad- 


vertisements from local merchants. 
For instance, Ben Whitcomb, owner 
of the general store, advertises a 
new department which offers all 
kinds of insurance. “Get policies 
to right of groceries. Fire insur- 
ance on dry goods counter.” Sam 
Tuttle enters a classified advertise- 
ment: 
FOR SALE 
Four Pullets ome Evenings 
SAM TUTTLE 

In addition to this type of adver- 
tising, however, the company has 
inserted its own copy dealing with 
the merits of Silent Glow products. 
This advertising is not written in 
the spirit of burlesque but is 
straight selling copy. 

Announcement was made over 
the air that “The Jonesport Star” 
was available to interested listeners 
and that the price of a subscription 
was a letter to the company ask- 
ing that the “Star” be sent. After 
four such announcements the sub- 
scription list comprises 3,000 names 
and is growing steadily. 

In creating the “Star” the com- 
pany sought to overcome the diffi- 
culty which is bound to arise when 
an advertiser creates a successful 
trade character. So often, par- 
ticularly in radio, the trade char- 
acter threatens to overshadow the 
name of the advertiser so that peo- 
ple identify the broadcast by the 
character rather than the company. 

In the second place, the company 
was looking for some form of tie- 
up which would have the same ap- 
peal as the radio advertising and 
yet would give an opportunity to 
get into the prospect’s hands a 
fuller and more direet sales mes- 
sage. 

In considering the ust of book- 
lets or souvenirs, the company be- 
lieved that these had the weakness 
of the “one-time shot.” “The pros- 
pect writes in for the booklet, re- 
ceives it, reads it and then the com- 
pany has no furthe® shot in its 
locker, at least so far as the radio 
program tie-un is concerned. Not 
that the booklet isn’t highly effec- 
tive, but the company sought some- 
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thing which would give it a good 
excuse for continued follow-up, in 
addition to the work being done in 
some sixty-four newspapers and a 
group of farm papers. In news- 
papers and farm papers, inciden- 
tally, the company refers frequently 
to its radio broadcasts just as in 
its radio programs reference is 
made to the other mediums being 
used. 

In the “Star” the company has 
an admirable supporting feature. 
It goes to the prospect at regular 
intervals .and capitalizes the same 
general entertainment value which 
made the prospect listen to the 
broadcast. It, in turn, keeps alive 
the prospect’s interest in the pro- 
gram, so that the two work to- 
gether. In addition, the company’s 
own “Star” copy not only supple- 
ments the radio copy, but also ties- 
iri with the advertising in news- 
papers and farm papers. The re- 
sult is an interesting example of 
co-ordinated advertising effort all 
along the line. 

Of course, all names received as 
subscribers to the “Star” are turned 
over to Silent Glow dealers and 
here is shown another example of 
the value of regular effort. Fre- 
quently a dealer cannot follow a 
prospect for several weeks after 
the receipt of the inquiry. The 
“Star,” coupled with the other 
forms of advertising, does not 
allow the prospect to lose interest 
in the product. 


Allied Mills Appoints Mumm- 
Romer-Jaycox 


Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
manufacturer of poultry, dairy and stock 

* feeds, has appointed the Mumm-Romer- 
Jaycox Company, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
to direct the a vertising for its ‘Wayne 


brand of feeds. 

Agricultural , Advertising and Re- 
search, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y., will continue 
to handle the advertising for the com- 


pany’s Amco brand. 


W. A. Blees, Sales Manager, 
Odkland Motor 


W. A. Blees, assistant general sales 
manager of the Oakland Motor Car 
pany, Pontiac, Mich., has m ap- 
inted sales manager. Before joining 
kland, he was president of the Motor 
Accounti Company, a subsidiary of 
General Motors. W. R. Tracy is vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Oak- 
land Motor Car Company. 
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To Direct Marketing of Borg- 
Warner Refrigerator 


The Borg-Warner Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Howard E. Blood, 
president and general manager of its 
electric refrigeration unit, the Norge 
Corporation, Detroit. He retains his con- 
nection with the Detroit Gear & Ma- 
chinery Company, Detroit, another Borg 
Warner subsidiary, as president and 
general manager. 

The Norge company will shortly begin 
a merchandising campaign on a complete 
new line of household electric refrigera- 
tors. It has manufactured and sold re 
frigeration machines largely at selected 
points for climatic test purposes during 
the last three years. The limited selling 
organization which was developed is now 
being expanded, preparatdry to the intro 
duction of the new product to the public 
about April 1. 


Appointed by Cleveland Stock 
Exchange 


The Cleveland Stock Exchange, which 
is conducting an advertising campaign to 
acquaint the public with its activities, 
has appointed William Ganson Rose, 
Inc., Cleveland, advertising, as adver- 
tising counsel. 

The Champion Hardware Company, 
Geneva, Ohio, manufacturer of builders’ 
hardware, has also appointed William 
Ganson Rose, Inc., to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


O. O. Koehler with Erwin, 
Wasey 


O. O. Koehler, formerly with the 
treasurer’s department of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, has 
joined the Chicago office of Erwin, 

asey & Company, advertising agency, 
as comptroller. 

James O’Conner, formerly with the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed as 
sistant comptroller. 


Morton Freund Starts Own 
Business 
Morton Freund, at one time secretary 
of the York Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has opened an advertising 
business at that city under his own 
name. 


Frank Gannett Made Bank 
Director 


Frank Gannett, president of the Gan- 
nett Newspapers, has been elected a di 
rector of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, Rochester, 


Appoints Lesseraux Agency 
The Duvinage Spiral Stairway Com- 


=e Hagerstown, Md., has appointed 

H. Lesseraux Advertising gency, 
Rhiawe to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Liberty | 


March 1, 19% 


F 


A S-T0N 
6-CYLINDER SPEED TRUCK 


Here is the new 3-ton 
6-cylinder Iaterna- 
tioual Speed Track — 
Model A-S—now on 
view at all of the 159 
Company-owned In- | 
ternational Branches i 


tes ef Spee ifec — of Model 4. As 


ing. Be sure to pead the 
specifications given at 
the left. 

And Model A-S, as 
shown in the iustra- 
tien, is as attractive 
iw appearance as it is 





ia the United States. 

Sponsored by twenty-six years of automotive 
achievement, this latest member of the later 
national line of irucks is definitely designed to 
provide the widest range of modern hauling 
service ever embodied in one truck. 


The chassis itself, ready alike for high- sapeed 


powerfal in perform 
ance. Trim in sithouctte and so obviously in 
tone with the times, it is a truck of which any 
owner may be proud. 

Favor the new 3-toa International Speed 
Track with an exacting examination at the 
weareM toternational Brauch, then ask for a 
fi tration of its prowess on your own job, 





transport and for the severe hment of 
damp truck service, is being hailed as an ent- 


Doing so wili not place yeu under the s tightest 


tive engineer- _ obligation. 


HARVESTER COMPANY 


or aweniea 


standing ad) aucement in autom 


INTERNATIONAL 


606 5. Michigan Ave. Chicayo, Minois 











pany on an advertising schedule 
that has more than doubled in 
that time. This world famous man- 
ufacturer will continue to make 
generous use of Liberty space 
in th 


delivering .. 


' International Harvester Cu 
pany manufacture motor trucks that make 
it easier and more economical for business 
to deliver on schedule. Every year now, for 
over five years, Liberty has been delivering 


results to International Harvester Com- 








But Did Roosevelt 
Say It? 





(Telegram) 
Curcaco, It. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
ease wire collect National 
Wholesale Tailors Association, Chi- 
cago, exact quotation of Roosevelt 
saying everybody owes something 
to business he is in. 
G. A. Nicno ts. 


HEN we received this tele- 

gram we got in touch with 
the Bureau of Research of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
New York. The librarian informs 
us that she has never been able 
to locate this statement in any of 
the writings or speeches of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

The quotation, however, has been 
used widely in books, articles in 
trade publications and other printed 
literature. For several years, the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association 
has been trying to run down its 
original source but has not been 
successful. Everybody takes it 
for granted that Roosevelt said 
it or wrote it, but nobody appears 
to be able to prove it. 

We have been told by the li- 
brarian that the quotation, as it is 
being commonly used, reads: 
“Every man owes some of his 
time to the upbuilding of the pro- 
fession to which he belongs.” If 
any of our readers can throw any 
light on its origin, we shall be 
glad to receive the facts. —[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





W. L. Ralston with Reliable 
Systems 


W. L. Ralston, formerly an account 
executive with Wm. G. Kreicker & Com- 
any, = advertising agency, has 
inted spescliandtelan counsel 
of “the Reliable Systems Company, of 
that city, a division of the Reliable 
Typewriter & Adding Machine Corpora- 
tion. 





H. A. Preston with Color 
Photography, Inc. 


Hugh A. Preston, vice-president of 
the formar W. O. Floing, Inc., color 
photography, in charge o its Detroit 
office, is now affiliated with. Color Photog- 
raphy, Inc., Chicago, in a sales and 
creative capacity. 
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G. T. Hodges Heads Wash- 
ington Convention Committee 


Gilbert T. Hodges, a member of the 
executive board of the Frank A. Mun 
sey Company and the New York Sun 
has been appointed head of the genera 
convention committee of the annual con 
vention of the Advertising Federatio: 
of America to be held at the Hotel Wi! 
lard, ba meen D. C., May 18 to 21 
Mr. Hodges was chairman of the pro 
gram committee of the international ad 
vertising convention at Berlin. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, is chairman of the general pro- 
gtam committee. T. F. Driscoll, adver 
tising wa of Armour & Company 


Chicago; falter <A. Folger, Pacifx 
Telephone & Fotesragt Company, San 
Francisco, and Harold Stonier, educa 


tional director of the American Insti 
tute of Banking, a_ section of th 
American Bankers Association, New 
York, are vice-chairmen of the program 
committee. 

There will be four chairmen of th« 
attendance committee: Robert J. Vir 
tue, Charles H. Eddy & Company, Chi 
cago; Lorry A. Jacobs, Southland Life 
Insurance Company, Dalles Texas; 
Herbert Hilscher, San Francisco, and 
also a chairman in the East to be an 
nounced later. 





Curtis-Martin Newspapers 

Buy Philadelphia “Inquirer 

Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc., has 
bought stock control the Philadelphia 
Inquirer Company of laware, owner 
of the daily a Sunday Philadelphia 
ipeuwe, ane kee aeons all the stock 
of the Philadelphia ae 
Pennsylvania, owner of the Inquirer 
Building. 

T Inquirer, it is announced, wil! 
continue to be published as a separate 
newspaper and no change in editorial or 
news policy or in the operating staff is 
contemplat 

Curtis-Martin apers, Inc., also 
publishes the Philedelp Public Ledger, 
morning and evening, "and the New York 
Evening Post. nquirer was founded 
in 1829 and, until last year, was under 
the direction of the late Col. James 
Elverson, Jr. 





Changes at American Writing 
Paper Company 


The functions of the sales promotior 
and advertising department of the 
American Writing Paper Company, Inc 


Holyoke, Mass., have been divided 
This arrangement will rmit Fred 
Webster, who has been in charge of 


the department, to confine his efforts 
hereafter to sales promotion work. Alex 
ander Forbes has been made advertis 
ing manager. Mr. Forbes has been 
with the American Writing Paper Con 
pany for almost ten years, the last 
six of which have been spent as as 
sistant to Mr. Webster. 
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Wallace C. Richardson, 
INC. 
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1,600,000 SETS OF 


TEETH TO BRUSH 


EVERY DAY 


Over 25 miles of toothpaste is 
needed to brush 1,600,000 sets 
of teeth daily. 


Figure it out for yourself!.... 
How many tubes of toothpaste? 
..-+-How many toothbrushes? 


In the Northwest, over half 
(61.2%) of the population lives 
on the farm. In this section 
there are more homes on the 
country highways than on all 
town and city streets combined. 


Does your advertising reach 
these homes, the largest resi- 
dential district in the Northwest? 
THE FARMER has a larger 
circulation than any publication 
of any kind in the territory. 





MEMBER 
STANDARD FARM 
PAPER UNIT 







Published at 
55 E. 10th St. 
St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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HE WINNING OF 
BOK AWARDS 





The 1929 Harvard Advertising Award for a national 


campaign for a specific product was announced on February 


these words: 


To Batien, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., for the 
campaign of Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors, a product of 


the Armstrong Cork Company. 


There are other Harvard Awards Certificates framed and 


hanging on our walls. They are: 


For the campaign of the General Motors Company (national 
campaign of an Institutional Character). 

For the local campaign of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 
For the research, titled: Field Survey Report for American 
Radiator Company (Reduced Unwise Expenditure in a 
Specific Advertising Program). 


. For the campaign of the General Electric Company (na- 


tional campaign of an Institutional Character). 


For the research, titled: Report and Recommendations for 
Johnson and Johnson. 


.. For the local campaign of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., 


prepared by Paul M. Hollister. 


. For an individual advertisement effective in Use of Text: 


advertisement of Marshall Field & Company, titled: Even 
So Simple a Thing as a Handkerchief. Prepared by Thoreau 
Cronyn. 


. For the local campaign of Lewis & Conger, prepared by 


Dorothy Greig and George F. McAndrew. 
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A few of the people—not all by any means—who helped 
us toward our collection of these awards are pictured here. 















GEORGE F. McANDREW 





PAUL M. HOLLISTER 


Art Director Vice President 
New York and Aceount Representative 
New York 





DOROTHY GREIG 











New York 
RICHARD R. BLACKWELL W. FRANKLIN MOORE 
Writer A Rep: i 
New York New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 











383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 











PITTSBURGH : 339 Boulevard of the Allies 





There's Always a Man 


Every important news event is the fresh-made track 
of some important man. In THE BUSINESS WEEK 
you find the men who go with the headlines—the men 
who make the news. These character snapshots in 
words are part of the new reporting technique in 
the publication of speed, spread and authority. So far 
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Bebe the News 


J.P. Morgan 
Thomas A. Edison 
Charles Mott 

Cyrus S. Eaton 

George F. Baker 
William G. Kellogg 
Richard Whitney 
Amadea Peter Giannini 
Gates McGarrah 

Frank A. Seiberling 
George Washington Hill 


and this week 
Daniel Willard 


No conventional retouching or posed portraits 
in THE BUSINESS WEEK, but graflex pictures, faith- 


ful, informal, living. They are unstaged, unedited and 


surprising. They are the man. 


Who's next? We don’t know his name. But it will 


be the man behind the news. 





THE BUSINESS WEE 


A Journal of Business News and Interpretatio 
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How N. C. R. Stages Its Sales 
Contests 


The Reasons Behind the Selection of Prizes—An Outline of Contest 
Technique 


| ECENT issues of Printers’ 

Inx* have discussed some of 
the reasons for—and against—sales 
contests. Here is presented, in 
outline, the contest method of a 
big and constant contest user, the 
National Cash Register Company. 
The method presents some inter- 
esting considerations of contest 
psychology and contest results. 

Selling its specialty product di- 
rect to consumers, National Cash 
operates with a force of salesmen 
and agency managers whose train- 
ing and methods of selling, di- 
rected by the home office in Day- 
ton, are standardized. Most of the 
resident field men, some 80 to 90 
per cent of the selling force, are 
on quotas. Within the selling 
force is an organization known as 
the Hundred Point Club, in which 
the field men win membership by 
quota achievement. Membership 
in the Hundred Point Club car- 
ries with it certain highly desir- 
able perquisites and privileges ; but 
because the striving for member- 
ship is an effort in which, in effect, 
every salesman competes against 
himself, the Hundred Point Club 
is aside from our present subject. 
For running throughout the whole 
sales organization all the time are 
special contests that offer special 
rewards, either in money or in 
merchandise or in honors. 

In the N. C. R. view, a sales 
contest is a contest of special and 
extra effort. In Printers’ INK 
for February 20, the company’s 
general sales manager, C. E. Stef- 
fey, explained: “We consider a 
prize contest as nothing more than 
a special campaign for increased 


“Jan. 16, “Contests Don’t Stir Prickles 
the 1930 Saiesman’s Spine,” by 


Ge Biggs; Jan. 30, “To Your 
loon ‘fe a Give Them a Fight,” 


Salesmen y . 
by Arthur H. Little; Feb. 13, “Sales- 
men’s Contests—the Final Round,” by 


Mr. Bi and Mr. Little; and Feb. 20, 
“Why . C. R. Believes in Sales Con- 
tests,” by C. E. Steffey, general sales 
manager, National Cash Register Com- 


pany. 


business during the period the 
contest covers. In this respect, it 
is no different from a campaign to 
increase our percentage of ex- 
changes, improve our collections, 
push the sale of certain types of 
our product, or make a mure in- 
tensive campaign on some certain 
seasonal line of business.” 

N. C. R. contests are carefully 
planned and carefully executed. 
Equally as important as the form 
and structure of the contest itself 
is the selection of prizes. And 
herein is revealed an interesting 
detail of analysis. In many a sales 
contest, all the prizes are wholly 
of masculine appeal—luggage for 
men, golf clubs, men’s watches, 
boxes of cigars, and so on. But 
National Cash has discovered that 
contests interest, not only the con- 
testing salesmen themselves, but 
the salesmen’s wives. The better 
the contest, the more deeply and 
more actively it concerns the sales- 
man’s household. And many a 
salesman who would work fairly 
hard for a golden and specially en- 
graved fountain pen will work 
harder—thanks to moral support 
at home—for something he can 
take home for his house or for his 
wife or children. 

The fact is that, in the selection 
of N. C. R. prizes, the home inter- 
est—which, of course, is also the 
wife interest—overwhelmingly pre- 
dominates all other interests. 

For a contest staged in 1929, the 
company offered a whole catalog- 
ful of prizes—in a catalog, inci- 
dentally, in which every prize was 
illustrated and described, and the 
prizes grouped as to sections in the 
book. An analysis ef the catalog 
produces the following statistics: 


Total number of prizes offered 460 
The prizes classified as fol- 
lows— 
To be used only in the home 251 
For women 90 
For children 
For outdoor and camp _ use 
(generally by the family)... 13 
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For the car ..... peeees seseee 9 one contest following another ; and 
Cameras and movie projectors 7 that the contests generally are of 


Total of prizes not for ex- 
clusive masculine use 

Prizes for men only ........ 76 

Percentage of this last figure to 
total of prizes offered...... 16.5 


Executives who confront the 
perplexing task of picking contest 
prizes will be interested, perhaps, 
in a cross-section view of the 
N. C. R. assortment: 

For the home, such things as sil- 
ver for the table, ranging from a 
half-dozen spoons to a chest con- 


taining forty-two pieces; casse- 
roles; dishes; waffle irons; 
electric percolators; glassware; 


carafes with tumblers and trays; 
washing machines; kitchen cabi- 
nets; gas ranges; vacuum clean- 
ers; waffle irons; toasters; sewing 
machines ; clocks; blankets ; linens ; 
lamps for the floor, table and 
boudoir; dining-room suites; reed 
suites; twin beds; chests; divans; 
household desks; mirrors; bridge 
sets;. fireplace sets consisting of 
screens, andirons, grates and tongs ; 
bookcases; sewing cabinets; radios 
and phonographs. 

For women, such things as 
bracelets; wrist watches; rings; 
brooches; powder containers and 
vanity cases; handbags of bead- 
ing, leather, braid and velvet; 
toilet sets; wardrobe-style hat 
boxes; and wardrobe trunks. 


For children such things as 
basketballs; footballs; ping-pong 
sets; roller skates; velocipedes; 


sand sets; and a Boy Scout outfit 
consisting of compass, telescope, 
magnifying glass and knife. 

For outdoor and camp use such 
things as outboard motors; tents; 
vacuum bottles with nested cups; 
and camp cook stoves. ; 

For the automobile such things 
as tires; robes; tow ropes; seat 
covers; horns; and storage bat- 
teries, 

And for the men themselves 
such things as sweaters; pocket 
knives; golf clubs; golf balls; out- 


ing shoes and_ boots; _ Shotguns ; 
automatic pistols; fishing gear; 
watches; rings; watch chains; 


belts; and luggage. — : 

Mr. Steffey explained in Print- 
ers’ INK how N. C. R. contests 
run pretty much through the year, 


two kinds, one kind for cash prizes 
and the other for merchandise. 
“Both kinds,” he said, “are: good.” 
Usually, the merchandise contests, 
staged in the spring and fall, are 
each of three or four months’ 
duration. 

“Our big contests,” Mr. Steffey 
explained, “generally are held in 
the months of May and October, 
each year. In these contests cash 
prizes are offered and the various 
agencies in the selling force are 
lined up against each other in team 
contests. Prize money is paid to 
those men who secure 150 per cent 
or more of quota, and the men on 
the winning teams are given a 
larger amount of prize money than 
the men on the losing teams.” 

Generally, the big contests take 
the form of a race, or are keyed to 
current events. Thus, the contest 
for May, 1929, was timed to the 
Starting of construction work on a 
new factory. building in Dayton 
and was called, naturally, the 
“New. Building Contest.” It may 
serve as an example of. the com- 
pany’s method. 

The preliminary message from 
headquarters to the field force was 
an issue of “NCR”—the company’s 
sales bulletin—devoted to the news 
that increasing demand for the 
company’s product had made nec- 
essary the erection of the new 
building, work on which had just 
begun. Included in that issue of 
the bulletin was an insert dedi- 
cated to the idea of “Creative Can- 
vassing”—an expedient intended to 
develop prospects from whom May 
business might come. 

The next step was the announce- 
ment of the contest—also through 
the “NCR.” The announcement 
explained that the contest goal was 
to be 200,000 “points” of business 
for the month. The bulletin out- 
lined the contest terms and listed 
the line-up .of opposing agencies; 
and in that line-up the company 
had been careful to pit evenly- 
matched sales agencies against 
each other. In addition. at about 


the same time, the “NCR” ap- 
peared in blueprint guise in an 
issue devoted to “Plans and Speci- 
fications.” 
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Editorial Authority 
ALONE Doesn’t 
Make a Magazine 


* But, editotial AUTHORITY 
is ONE reason for the 
success of NATION’S BUSINESS 


— 





Published at Washington, D. C., by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, authority forms 
the foundation for its editorial policy. 


IN THE MARCH ISSUE... 


* 


* 


Bernhard Knollenberg .. whose expert 
analysis of the Soviet situation is based on 
intimate knowledge .. writes American 
Business in Russia. 


Raise Distribution Costs and Prosper is 
by Gen. Otto Falk, Pres., Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. .. who has tried the 
theory he defends. 


And, Something Is Wrong with the De- 
partment Store is by Walter Hoving, Vice 
Pres., R. H. Macy & Co. 


. . current examples of the au- 
thority that marks a Nation’s 
Business article . . a policy 
that has built reader trust 
and reader interest among its 


es )=—320,000 subscribers. 
NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON 
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To each agency, also, went a 
composition blackboard, about four 
feet by five, on which. had been 
printed a skeleton framework of 
the building the company was 
erecting. Into this framework, 
each agency would “build” blocks 
of masonry to represent its con- 


test progress. 

Upon that general basis, the 
contest launched itself; and its 
launching and its progress through- 
out were attended by much sales- 
department publicity. Letters from 
headquarters to agencies and to 
individual salesmen, special issues 
of the “NCR” that fairly bristled 
with salesmen’s pictures and the 
stories of their achievements, let- 
ters to office men and service men 
in the agencies, progressive score- 
boards on the walls of the sales 
department in Dayton, special 
sideline prizes offered by agency 
managers, interchanges of volun- 
teer challenges and counter-chal- 
lenges between the opposing agen- 
cies—all these expedients served to 
arouse an interest that the sales- 
men themselves promptly took 
unto themselves and intensified. 

And May ended with company 
business at 180.7 per cent of quota 
for the month, the biggest month 
in the company’s history. 

In October, the same new build- 
ing became the reason—and with 
similar technique—for another con- 
test, this one for the building’s 
equipment. And October ended 
with company business at another 
high for all time—186.7 per cent 
of quota. 

The contest experience of Na- 
tional Cash over a number of 
years demonstrates the importance 


of careful preparation and of 
careful attention to details. It is 
well, so N. C. believes, to 
inform agency managers—the sales- 
men’s immediate superiors — in 
advance; and to pass on to the 


managers certain important pre- 
liminary ideas. 

One of the ideas is to refrain 
from holding current business 
open, in order to score it during 
a contest. It seems safer, and 
fairer, not to let the salesmen into 
the specific secret until the contest 
is ready to open. Agency man- 
agers are advised to launch the 
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contest effort with an agency con- 
vention, and, if possible, to make 
it a joint convention with some 
other agency nearby and, above 
all, to arrange a definite conven- 
tion program. 

The managers are urged to enter 
the spirit of the contest them- 
selves, to the end that they may 
enthuse their men; to hold a short 
“huddle” of a meeting every morn- 
ing; and to get out with the men 
into their territories. 


® Some Brass-Tack Selling Ideas 


At the opening of every contest, 
furthermore, every man gets, from 
headquarters, brass-tack selling 
ideas. Thus— 

“Revive your list of ‘live’ pros- 


ects. 

“Follow up the prospects you 
called on last month. 

“Continue the systematic can- 
vassing of your territory. 

“Make re-approaches upon pros- 
pects to whom you have sent sales 
letters and advertising. 

“Carry samples in your auto- 


mobile. 

“Work your streets door by 
door. 

“Freshen up your stock of ad- 
vertising. 


“Freshen up your scrap book. 


Carry it with you. Use it. 
“Put a National on every 
counter. 


“Sell the line. 

“Get the prospect and the cash 
register together. 

“Demoastrate ! 

“Use the Company Demonstra- 
tion. 

“Build your sales structure in 
May by proving to the prospects 
that National Cash Registers 
quickly pay for themselves out oi 
what they save in time, labor and 
money.” 

On the whole, National Cash 
Register men work their terri- 
tories closely, and hard. Com- 
mitted as they are to the convic- 
tion that “any man who needs 2 
cash register ought to buy one,” 
they sell intensively. It would 
seem that, with a contest in prog- 
ress, some of them might sell to 











intensively, might take orders that 
they knew would risk cancellation. 
Salesmen, including N. C. R. men 
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Ban Market in 
farm-building 


vWv 


Out in the Midwest where the big business 
farmers operate large-scale farms, there’s a 
bull market in farm building. 


These farmers are replacing present struc- 
tures with new buildings. 


Certain evidence of this farm-building interest 
in the Midwest is shown both by the editorial 
content and the reader-response of Capper’s 
Farmer. 


In 1929, Capper’s Farmer printed 136 separate 
articles on buildings, totaling 17,220 agate 
lines — more than double that of any other 
national farm paper. 


Building inquiries from readers of Capper’s 
Farmer in 1929 totalled 13,446. In that same 
period, subscribers bought 2,964 blue print 
plans for various farm buildings. 


Goer Farmer 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATIGN 925,000 
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The Road to Success in the 
Sale of Building Products 


Is Not a One-Way Street 


payor . ° \ 
ONE - WAY 
DEPT yy y 


HE architect influences the contractor by his 
specifications. The contractor influences the 
architect by his recommendations. The dealer 


influences both. 


The manufacturer who ignores any one of 
these three factors in the building picture runs 
the risk of being ignored by them. A risk out 


of all proportion to the modest investment 


NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS, INC. 





National Trade Journals, Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y.--Building Division: Tne Architectural Forum; Building Age; 
Building Materia) Marketing; National Builders Catalog; Heatirg and Ventilating: Good Furniture and Decoration, 
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required to cover the architect, the contractor 


and the dealer. 


We repeat—"The road to success in the sale 


of building products is not a one-way street.” 


To manufacturers (and their advertising agents, 
determined to strongly intrench themselves, we 
present four seasoned sales tools which offer 
effective contact with the real buying power and 


influence of the building triangle— 


The Architectural Forum 


monthly for the architect 


Building Age 


monthly for the contractor 


Building Material Marketing 


monthly for the dealer 


National Builders Catalog 


annually—used daily by the contractor and dealer 
1930-31 Building Year Edition closes May 15th 


Send for printed information or a representative 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














Sports Division: Sporting Goods | daJ 1; M. Boat:Outboard Motor Boat. Food Division: Cannin: 
Fishing Gazette. Diesel Division: Motorship; Diesel Power. National Cleaner & Dyer. coniaanenaen 
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GLENDALE — The overwhelming pre- 
dominance of local newspaper circulation 
provides the proper key to this rich market. 


Sie miles north of Los Angeles is an independent municipality of 
60,000 people—a city by its own right—Glendale. Adequately 
served by railroad, interurban, bus and air lines, Glendale has over 
250 sendnaties industries within its boundaries. 


The Glendale Airport, one of the finest in the country, is the pas- 
senger terminal for the T.A.T. and a majority of prominent coast air 
lines serving this territory. The city has its own water supply, while 
gas and electricity are available in any quantity at very low rates. 


Home ownership in Glendale runs as high, or higher than other 
Southern California communities. Building permits are running 
$500,000 a month. Location, climate, educational facilities, make 
Glendale a most desirable place to live. 


And in no Southern California community will you find civic pride 
stronger or a higher average of intelligent citizenship. Its population 
is practically 100% American. The devotion of Glendale residents 
to community interests is well reflected in their 














decided preference for the home newspaper, the Alhambra be 
Glendale News-Press, which has a circulation Post-Advocate 
EIGHT TIMES AS GREAT as the metropolitan daily with Culver City 
the largest outside coverage. It is the chief spokesman Star-News 
for Glendale interests — modern, well-edited and cov- Glendale News-Press 
ering in detail every phase of Glendale’s local interests. Hollywood News 
Glendale’s development is typical of independent com- Long Beach Sun 
munities of Southern California. Their growth is due Monrovia News-Post 
to the intense loyalty of residents to each local com- Pasadena Post 
munity. It gives concrete evidence that you cannot Redondo Breeze 
cover Southern California markets effectively without San Pedro News-Pilot 
using the local newspapers. ' Santa Monica 
Outlook 
SourHeRN Carirornia Newspapers —_— 
ASSOCIATED and the San Diego 
Detroit Mito, New York Union-Tribune 
Chicago : Portland covering a 
Los Angeles Seattle of its market 
own. 
564 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO - Kearney 3834 ‘_ 
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are natural optimists. But the 
agency managers look ahead. They 
find no pleasure in business that is 
sold today and next month or next 
year is taken off the agency’s rec- 
rd. Similarly, a salesman, striv- 
ing for his Hundred Point mem- 
bership, knows that if he accepts, 
in December, a tempting but 
doubtful order, and if the order is 
ancelled in January, then the net 
result will be a handicap against 
next year’s quota. Thus, in that 
particular, the company’s policy is 
self-checking and _ self-balancing. 


Heads Northwest Daily Press 
Association 


H. Z. Mitchell, publisher of the 
Bemidji, Minn., Pioneer, was_ elected 
president of the Northwest Daily Press 
Association at the annual meeting of 
the association held last week at Minne- 
apolis, Other officers are: H. S. Davies, 
Minot, N. Dak., vice-president; A. J. 
Albrook, Watertown, S. Dak., secretary; 
R. R. Palmer, Minneapolis, assistant 
secretary, and R. R. Ring, Minneapolis, 
managing director. 


A. A. Lund & Associates, New 
Business 


\. A. Lund & Associates is the name 
f a new food consulting service which 
has been organized at New York. Mr. 
Lund will continue as editor of The 
Manufacturing Confectioner and with his 
work in an advisory capacity with the 
E. W. Hellwig Company, both of New 
York, 








Gainaday Washer Account 
to Fuller & Smith 


The advertising account of the Gain- 
aday electric. washing machine product 
of the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has been placed with 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, advertising 
agency. 


Harold Whitehead to Open 
London Office 


Ilaro'd Whitehead, formerly one of 
executives of the Business Training 
Corporation, New York, will establish a 
similar business service of his own at 
london. He will work in affiliation with 
his former firm. 


S. R. Cowan with “Projection 
Engineering” 

S. R. Cowan, ec taney 4 advertising 
manager of the American Radio & Tele- 
vision Corporation, has been appointed 
Eastern advertisin _manager of Projec- 
tion Engineering, New York. 
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Lithography Group to Hold 


Trade Practice Conference 

About 80 per cent of the productive 
output of manufacturing bank and com- 
mercia! lithographers of the United 
States was represented at a meeting held 
recently at Chicago. It was unanimously 
voted that a trade practice conference 
was desired by the industry. A code 
of trade practice rules was tentatively 
adopted. After further revision by a 
specially appointed committee, formal 
application will be made to the Federal 
Trade Commission for the calling of a 
conference. 

Members of the committee are: Guy 
H. Bloom, general sales mani , The 
Todd Company, Rochester, po le. 
M. P. Thwaite, president, Dennison & 
Sons, Long Island City, N. Y., Thomas 
B. Sheridan, president, American Bank 
Stationery Company, Baltimore; George 

Gannett, president, Geo. D, Barnard 
Stationery Company, St. Louis; P. N. 
Calvert, president, Reserve Lithographic 
* Printing Company, Govdeel, and 
Charles Conradis, attorney, Washington, 
D. C., ex-officio. 


Service Is ot Three Kinds 


Generat Foops Sates Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, N. Y., Fes. 21, 1930. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Service is one of the most overworked 
words in general use today. As we see 
it, service can be divided into three 
classes: rotten service, service and 
super-service. 

he prompt and efficient manner in 
which you render super-service was 
clearly demonstrated this morning by 
the arrival of the list of articles which 
I asked you for on the 18th. 

This is super-service of a high order 
and we _ certainly appreciate your 
courtesy. 

I. S. Ranpatt, 
Assistant District Sales Manager. 


Helbros Watch Appoints 


Fertig Agency 
The Helbros Watch Company, New 
York, has appointed The Lawrence Fer- 
ti¢ Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. gazine, newspaper, business 


paper and radio advertising will be 
used. 
Millsco Agency Opens Office 


at Brussels 
The Millsco Agency, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has opened an Euro- 
pean office at Brussels. Harold I. Orwig, 
at one time with The Buchen Company, 
Ch’cago advertising agency, will be in 
charge. 


Appoints Gale & Pietsch 

The Frank Adam Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of electric 
panelboards and switchboards, has ap- 
pointed Gale & Pietsch, Inc., Chicago 
aivertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 











Governor Green 
Addresses Fifth District 
Clubs 


ET candor take issue with 

rumor, in the opinion of Fred 
W. Green, Governor of Michigan, 
and the result will be the riddance 
of unduly pes- 
simistic and 
destructive in- 
fluences on in- 
dustry. 
ernor 





Gov- 
Green 
made the sub- 
ject of unem- 
ployment one of 
his principal 
topics of dis- 
cussion in his 
address before 
the annual 
meeting of the 
Fifth District 
of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, which 
was held at Battle Creek, Mich., 
last week. Delegates from Michi- 
gan, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky were in attendance. 

“Rumors could be ignored and 
permitted to run their course,” he 
said, “if it were not for the dam- 
age they are doing to the morale 
of the public and the injury they 
are doing to business.” He urged 
that cognizance be taken of ac- 
tual facts in the discussion of the 
economic situation, a policy which, 





E. L. Becker 


it was stated, should cut the 
ground from under the rumor 
makers. 

James A. Coveney, of the 


George A. McDevitt Company, in 
a talk on “Making the Most Out of 
Newspaper Advertising,” pointed 
out that the advertiser of today is 
not so happily situated as was the 
advertiser of years ago. He has 
to address his message under the 
stress of intense competition, with 
the result that he must make 
greater use of standardized facts 
to get attention and sales response. 
Mr. Coveney, in a review of the 
various activities which are being 
directed to the end that advertisers 
may have facts on which to plan 
their campaigns, described the 
work of these fact-finding organi- 
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zations and the benefits they bring 
to advertisers. 

“Why must business travel the 
old round of the cycles, with its in- 
evitable booms and panics?” asked 
F. B. Nichols, managing editor of 
The Capper Farm Press. The 
question came up during the course 
of his talk on “The Economic and 
Business Outlook for 1930.” Every- 
one agrees, he contended, that busi- 
ness depressions are fundamentally 
silly. ; 

Again stressing the thought 
sounded by Governor Green, Mr 
Nichols emphasized the importance 
of keeping the channels of distri- 
bution clear in order that consump- 
tion will be maintained and a 
minimum of unemployment forced 
on the country. “Good hard work 
from everyone from the man at 
the machine and the man at the 
plow on up to the president of the 
company and agricultural leaders 
is needed,” Mr. Nichols said. “This 
hard work includes salesmanship 
and advertising. These must keep 
the channels of distribution clear.” 

As an advertising practitioner, 
C. C. Younggreen, president of 
the A. F. A., announced himself as 
a biologist. The zoologist, he said, 
is interested in the fact that ani- 
mals differ, one from another. 
whereas the biologist concerns him- 
self with cause and result. “I am 
necessarily a biologist,” said Mr 
Younggreen, “because I am more 
interested in what advertising does 
than in the fact that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of advertising. I fol- 
low the precept that advertising is 
the apolication of facts which influ- 
ence the sale.” 

E. L. Becker, president of the 
Cincinnati Advertising Club, ‘was 
elected district governor. He suc- 
ceeds Earl Lines, who headed the 
district under the title of chairman. 
Frank Atherton, Detroit Adcraft 
Club, was elected lieutenant- 
governor. Ben Romer, of the 
Huntington, W. Va., club, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. Huntington was 
selected as the meeting place for 
the next annual convention. 

Program arrangements for the 
convention were under the direc- 
tion of Lee V. Mulnix, president 
of the Battle Creek club. 
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There Are No Plus Values 


Advertising Agency Promotion Is 


Miles Behind Agency Performance 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


‘6 HY Don’t Advertising 

Agencies Sell Their Plus 
Values?” by A. F. Gerecke,* came 
as a distinct shock to one who 
tried to do that very thing for 
several years and never once 
thought that he had really put it 
across. 

Gerecke wrote a very interesting 
story and left the answer to his 
question up in the air, as he should. 
His brief tabulation of agency 
claims is a rare piece of comedy. 
Funny, isn’t it, when it is all put 
out in words that way? I think 
I can give some of the answers to 
the question in his title. There 
are many answers to the question 
he asks and they are rather im- 
portant. 

First: Agencies, as a rule, are 
trying to sell an imaginary “best 
foot” rather than the actual “best 
foot” which they really have, re- 
alizing in some cases that the ac- 
tual best foot might not draw 
any prizes, and in other cases feel- 
ing that what they offer must be 
made to seem better than they are 
quite sure it is. There are many 
very uninteresting and unimpor- 
tant agencies. Of course, the same 
thing is true of any middle-man 
type of business. Such kinds of 
business are easy to get into. 

Relatively to the past, business 
procedure may be very efficient, 
but there are no plus values as yet 
in business service, except as 
sometimes more is done than is 
paid for. No agency performance, 
however good, has as yet beaten 
what we all would recognize as 


par 

Second: The best agencies do 
not recognize their own so-called 
plus values, so how can they tout 
them? They give many plus ef- 
forts, not always thinking of them 
as “plus,” but as part of an effort 
to render superior service. These 
things make billings grow. Big 


billings are the good agent’s chance 


*Printers’ Inx, January 16, page 3. 
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for reasonable pay and wholesale 
profits. Such agencies make these 
plus efforts to fit client needs. 
They are rarely standardized 
needs, but peculiar needs of par- 
ticular cases, greatly varied and 
handled well or poorly according 
to the abilities of individual agency 
workers. There is a natural de- 
sire to standardize them so that 
they can be sold as regular service. 

Most often these important plus 
activities come from the normal 
performance of some agency man 
who is almost a “nut” in his de- 
votion to the accounts he super- 
vises or writes for. 


Eternal Stuff 


Pardon a personal illustration. 
I once was account executive for 
Minute Tapioca and the billings 
grew as the business grew. I 
tried to give some effective plus 
efforts. I think I was able to be- 
cause Eben Gridley, of the Minute 
Tapioca Company, taught me so 
much about the business and let me 
make: it really my own business 
as well. Old stuff? Eternal stuff. 
I find my young friends in agency 
work who are getting ahead are 
doing exactly that same thing, 
learning their clients’ businesses 
and teaching advertising to their 
clients, too busy to have time for 
anything but open minds, as far 
as their blessed “nutship” will per- 
mit open minds, and almost totally 
unconscious that they are giving 
any pluses. In fact, they are not 
trying to give plus values, but to 
approximate par in account han- 
dling as nearly as abilities and ef- 
fort will let them. Abilities may 
be limited, but there always seems 
to be the chance to do more by 
adding more effort. 

Even in golf, par is set arbi- 
trarily so as to give experts a 
chance to equal it now and then. 
A perfect theoretical par would 
allow only one putt instead of two. 

However, the agency sales-man- 
agement may pounce upon a good 
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piece of work by a man on the 
agency staff and try to use it as 
a concrete sales argument, a sample 
of “what we do.” “We've done 
this remarkable job for Blank and 
Blank. We can do it for you.’ 
The intelligent job of suggesting 
changes in product and giving it a 
modern finish may have been nec- 
essary to give Blank and Blank’s 
advertising a fighting chance to 
win. 

The going and growing power of 
an individual is a good thing for 
an agency to sell. To exhibit that 
in the agency show window as 
standard stock-in-trade may show 
poor salesmanship, may show that 
the agency salesman has failed to 
stress this so-called “plus” for 
what it really is, a splendid agency 
asset in the form of a g man. 
One agency at least seems to sense 
this as seen by its own advertising 
which carries groups of portraits 
of its people. 

Advertising is a business of en- 
thusiasms, so a bright enthusiast 
is a valuable asset in an agency. 


There Is No Plus 


These blessed nuts do not think 
of their extra work and care in 
terms of a plus. If they think 
of it at all it is in the realization 
that there is no plus in a perfect 
job. There is no such thing as a 
score of 100 per cent plus. Current 


practice and standardized per- 
formance have never yet been 
good enough. Adding things to 


agency service which really do not 
belong there does not make a 100 
per cent plus. Eighty cents worth 
of beeksteak plus some cabbage, 
coffee and washing powder put in 
to fill out a dollar’s worth will 
never make a dollar’s worth of 
beefsteak. We waste the buyer’s 
time and discredit our own sales 
honesty when we try to sell it as 
such. 

Remember that current practice 
in business, in publishing, in ad- 
vertising, is only a make-shift. 
Current practice goes on only with 
fair success until better new prac- 
tice shall be devised and tested. 
This is a fact obnoxious to the 
rank and file of humanity who 
want ruts into which we can step 
and which will keep us in course, 
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who want things to stay put. as 
they never can be in a progressing 
civilization. Current practice is 
very good only by contrast with 
worse practice in the past. 

Third: Far too many good fel- 
lows have deceived themselves into 
the idea that they should not let it 
be known that they are good fel- 
lows twenty-four hours in the day 
—yes, even when they are asleep. 
Some years ago the values in 
good-fellowship were highly rated 
—then unduly discounted. 

Salesmen still try to find de- 
mand and sell up to it. There is 
apparently a great demand for 
cold-blooded facts, standardized 
and approved. So we find a lot 
of imitative technique displayed in 
the agency sales mart as standard, 
tested, approved, can’t-go-wrong 
A method, an infallible method, is 
sold as plus value where the actual 
outstanding value lies in judg- 
ment and mental activity as pos- 
sessed by men and women, par- 
ticularly when it is made alive by 
a twenty-four-hour-a-day good fel- 
lowship which was born in the man 
or woman and cultivated into a 
healthy and happy habit. 

I met an agency man in Chicago, 
spent a day in consultation with 
him, and we became firm friends 
He showed an intellect alive ; quick 
and intelligent mental adjust- 
ment, and was easy to like. The 
reason I appreciated him so highly 
was a selfish one, as most all ap- 
preciation is. He not only accepted 
whatever of good sense I had to 
offer in the consultation job, but 
he at least doubled the value of our 
consultation by his own intelligent 
reactions. 

A power to analyze, to form 
and change opinions wisely, to ad- 
just; those are high values, but 
they lie in men and if they exist 
in an agency organization it is 
only because men with these pow- 
ers predominate there. 

When an organization tries to 
sell such things as organization 
qualities the sales presentation is 
apt to fall down because of vague- 
ness and because the listener in- 
stinctively thinks of them as 
personal qualities rather than as 
organization qualities. 

Fourth: I'll give just one more 
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Price 
*16,000 


T= cost of one color page ad- 
vertisement in The American 
Weekly is $16,000. 

While this is the highest page 
price received by any magazine, it 
is actually the biggest bargain on 
the publishing counter today. 

If that sounds like a paradox, 
let’s see what that $16,000 will buy. 

First of all, it will buy a color 
page more than twice as big as any 
other magazine page, giving the 
advertiser the opportunity to tell 
his whole story in a dramatic way. 

Next, it will buy the attention of 
nearly 6,000,000 families located in 
the richest buying areas of this 
country; more than one-fourth of 
all the English speaking families in 
the United States. 

Third, it will buy admission into 
the homes of these people at the 
lowest cost per home; actually at a 
cost of less than 1-3 cent per family. 

The advertiser in The American 
Weekly not only enjoys these three 
great advantages, but he also has 
the advantage of advertising in the 
most interesting publication on 
earth, 

The one reason for the steadily 
growing circulation of The Amer- 
ican Weekly, now twice that of its 
nearest competitor, is that ‘The 


THEM 





American Weekly is editorially 
more interesting than any other 
magazine. 


Imagine an advertising medium 
that is anticipated eagerly in nearly 
6,000,000 homes every week. 

The great national influence of 
The American Weekly starts with 
its concentration and domination in 
536 of America’s 812 towns and 
cities of 10,000 population and over. 

In each of 185 cities it reaches one 

out of every two families. 

In 132 more cities it reaches 40% 


to 50% of the families. 
In an additional 102 cities it reaches 


30% to 40 
In still another 117 cities it reaches 
20% to 30%. 
But even that is not the whole 
story. 


Nearly 2,000,000 additional fam- 
ilies in thousands of other commu- 
nities buy The American Weekly 
regularly, making the unprece- 
dented total of 6,000,000 families 
who read this, the greatest of all 
magazines. 

If you have merchandise which 
enjoys national distribution and 
want to bring it prominently to the 
attention of the most buyers at the 
lowest cost per buyer, where can 
you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively? 


ICAN 
[EEKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: WaieLer BLDG., CH10aGo . . 

. 753 Bonyre Bras, Los ANGrLaS.. . 
. 12-231 Guwenat Morons BLoc., Derroir... 
101 Maniwrra ST., ATLANTA 


FRANOISOO.. 
Bipo., CLEVELAND... 








. § WINTHROP SquvARE, Boston 
222 MONADNOOK BLDG., San 
1138 Hanna 
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WOOL 


LONGEST AND 
LEAST KNOWN 
TO MAN 


OOL is not only the oldest textile fibre known to man, 

Wy but it is the most international in character. The market 

factors which influence it develop in all parts of the world 

where wool is produced. Adelaide, Bradford, Boston, Melbourne, 

Santa Fe, Sidney, Geelong, Wellington, London, these and many 

other districts in the four quarters of the world are all on the wool 

trade map. All contribute news and ideas to the international 
wool news reported in Fairchild Publications. 

These wide variations in market influences are only part of the 
variables affecting the market for wool. The actual intrinsic quality 
of raw wool varies more widely than that of any other product. 

The cheviot sheep on the hills of their native heath in Scotland 
produce a different wool fibre than the same sheep on the plains of 
Australia. Cotswold wools are not Cotswold except in those beauti- 
ful hill districts of old England—for they are only native to that soil. 
Your half-blood Ohio is not the same as your half-blood Wyoming. 

Variations in cloth characters and qualities start on the sheeps’ 
backs, but every process in manufacture, and even such a minor factor 
as humidity contributes its part to variation in the finished product. 

By the time the wool has been spun, dyed, woven and finished, 
not even an expert can be altogether sure of his classification of un- 
labeled swatches. Hence the great weight of individual opinion 


THE FAIRCHILD 


8 EAST 13th STREH 


DAILY NEWS RECORD MEN'S WEAR FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL ANALYS 
FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL (PARIS) RETAILING STYLE SOURC 
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among buyers of woolen and worsted fabrics. Hence the large part 
played by the good will and reputation of the manufacturer in the 
marketability of his fabrics. 

The buying personnel throughout the entire woolen field read 
one publication first of all—-DAILY NEWS RECORD, the Fairchild 
newspaper of the textile-apparel industry. This paper is the market 
for wools, as for woolens and worsteds. By virtue of its far-flung 
news Organization with experts in every principal wool centre of the 
world it presents a news service to the buyer which no other paper 
can hope to render, and it is followed with correspondingly close 
attention. 

Important in the field of woolens and worsteds for male 
apparel is MEN’S WEAR, the principal paper of the clothing and 
furnishing trade. 

RETAILING, the Fairchild weekly newspaper of modern dis- 
tribution methods, reaches the important people in department 
stores and specialty shops. 

WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY covers the cutting-up trade in 
women’s apparel, as well as the most important section of the retail 
trade in ready-to-wear and related articles. 

STYLE SOURCES, the largest-circulating magazine in the 
textile-apparel field assures complete coverage of the retail trade as 
well as of stylists and designers whose influence is of primary 
importance in the buying of ready-to-wear and decorative fabrics. 








VALUE OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF WOOLEN 
AND WORSTED PRODUCTS (1927) 


Suitings, Dress Goods, Overcoatings, etc. $480,833,895 


Upholstery Goods . . . . . . . . 36,652,088 
SS a BOG. OO ee Bee 
Saeco e Sate we Ree 
Other Products .... . . «. « 92,934,698 


TOTAL $817,978,299 


UBLICATIONS 








EW YORK, N. Y. 


DMEN’S WEAR DAILY FAIRCHILD BULLETINS (LONDON—PARIS) 
IRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES MAN and his clothes (LONDON) 
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reason, the most important. It is 
my opinion that the best agencies 
always fail to advertise themselves 
as well as they advertise their 
clients’ products. Are they too 
close to the subject? Do they not 
need expert help? Many of them 
realize that they do but would feel 
humiliated to use it. Agency pro- 
motion is miles behind agency per- 
formance. 

Mr. Gerecke’s list of agency 
claims is a fair one. Make this 
test. Chanre these, one by one, 
to product claims, give them to the 
same agencies to work upon in 
behalf of clients, and we'd surely 
have some grand copy and some 
great sales talk. Then, I think, 
you'll agree entirely with my 
fourth reason. 

A “large agency offers more 
talent, wider experience, better or- 
ganized service.” Change this 
from an agency argument to one 
for General Motors, Atwater Kent, 
du Pont, and just figure on what 
an agency would do with the copy 
and sales talk! 

“The smaller agency guarantees 
the personal attention of its prin- 
cipals.” How would you like to 
write copy for the Doctors Mayo, 
William Muldoon, Davey Tree 
Expert, or Doug Fairbanks? No- 
table personal service is very sal- 
able. 

“A growing agency grows with 
its clients.” Not so far off from 
Fuller Brush, Airway Vacuum 
Cleaner, Sears, Roebuck. 

“Our President is without equal 
in his line.” A bit crude, per- 
haps, but I'd like to take a fling 
at touting a few of these modest 
agency heads whose names I won't 
mention. Whether or not Mennen’s 
face was good advertising from 
today’s standpoint, Mennen’s face 
helped to put talcum powder on 


the map. 
“We have men from Such and 
Such Large Agency.” Pretty 


punk, and very parasitic, but no 
worse than substituting cigarettes 
for candy, or imitating another 
man’s successful product. Per- 
sonally, I’d not be crazy to write 
on this theme, but worse themes 
have been made to bring in the 
bacon. 

“I give personal attention and 
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do the artwork, layout and copy 
myself.” This is real. It is the 
actual situation in many a small 
organization. It has value if the 
man is good. It appeals to cer- 
tain kinds of clients of sufficient 
number to build something on. 
If the man is good, it fairly 
bristles with good things for the 
client. If he is good, he will 
evolve out of this situation. While 
the situation lasts it is very sal- 
able, but how foolish it sounds 
when baldly stated. Of course, 
this is but a variation of the sec- 
ond theme as treated above. 

“We guarantee complete satis- 


factory service.” Dead, unless 
someone makes it live. Tiffany 
makes it alive; so do Packard, 


Twentieth Century Limited, Stat- 
ler, Frigidaire. 

“Our plan of buying aims for 
lowest production costs.” Liggett, 
Montgomery Ward, A. & P., 
United Cigars, Ford. 

I’m afraid most agencies tell 
these things about themselves in 
words not much different from 
those Mr. Gerecke has used in his 
tabulation, rather than in the 
words they- would use in telling 
similar stories for anyone else. 





New Accounts to Donahue, 
Coe & Mayer 


The Bramhall, Deane Company, New 
York, hotel, hospital and kitchen equip- 
ment and sterilizing apparatus, has ap- 
ponted Donahue, Coe & Mayer, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Hotel and 
hospital publications will be used. 

e Commercial Credit Company, also 
of New York, commercial banker, has 
appointed the Donahue, Coe & Mayer 
agency to direct its financial advertis- 
ing. . Newspapers and financial mediums 
will be used on this account. 





Bauer Type Foundry to Pedlar 
Agency 

The Bauer Type Foundry, Inc., New 
York, has appointed the Louis C. Ped- 
lar Corporation, advertising mey of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
a. Susiness papers and direct mail 
wi 





Appoints Hutchins Agency 

The Mixin plowant Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Equi has appointed the 
Hutchins "Advertising Company, Inc., of 
that Busi to direct its advertising ac- 
count aa papers and direct mail 
will be used 
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First Report on 
the Louisville Grocery 
Survey 





* a pamphlet titled “Louisville 
Grocery Survey. Part I—Cen- 
sus Of Food Distribution,” the 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
reports on the results of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s recent investigation 
of food distribution as studied in 
Louisville, Ky. Also included were 
the towns of New Albany and 
Jeffersonville, Ind., comprising a 
total population of 364,380. Ex- 
actly 2,972 retailers and 157 whole- 
salers and brokers were queried. 
This survey has been watched 
more closely by manufacturers 
than any recent investigation of 
the Department. 

To the great amount of informa- 
tion on the need for selective sell- 
ing, uncovered by the trial census 
of distribution in eleven cities 
(1927), this current survey adds a 
number of interesting statistics. 
For instance, it might be of more 
than passing interest to manufac- 
turers outside the food industry to 
know that in this typical American 
market, thirty-three retailers in the 
dairy field with sales under $10,000 
accounted for only $145,010, or 4.32 
per cent of retail sales; while five 
with sales of $100,000 or over ac- 
counted for $2,479,186, or 73.84 
per cent of the total. Similarly, 
503 grocery stores with annual 
sales of less than $10,000, reported 
a total volume of only $2,434,797 ; 
while thirty-nine retailers with 
sales of over $100,000, did a total 
business of $5,839,166. 

Another interesting disclosure is 
the fact that the grocery store in 
this territory is the principal outlet 
for confectionery products, sales 
totaling $1,031,470, or 24.27 per 
cent of the total volume. Candy 
stores were second with sales of 
As a spotlight on food distribu- 
tion this study—though only thirty- 
five pages in length and appended 
with twenty pages of charts and 
tables—coversalotof ground. Sales 
are broken down bv types of out- 
lets, outlets classified by volume ; in- 
fluence of meat, fruit and vegetable 
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departments on grocery stores, 
labor cost by size of store, retail 
sales per person engaged, and in- 
fluence of sales on rent—all these 
are noted and charted in tables 
and graphs. 

Expense, inventory and credit 
data for retailers and wholesalers 
are dealt with. The per capita sales 
of food products in Louisville are 
compared with the similar results 
derived from the 1927 census in 
eleven cities. It might be added 
that a slight reference to diversi- 
fication is mentioned. 

Undoubtedly of vital interest to 
anyone engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of food products, 
these findings might also warrant 
at least a cursory examination by 
producers in other fields. The 
pamphlet, which bears the serial 
number “Distribution Cost Studies 
—No. 6,” may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
at Washington, for 15 cents. 





With Beygeh Engraving 
Company 
Don D. Knowles has joined the sales 
staff of the Beygeh Engraving Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. e was formerly 
with the Bureau of Engraving, of that 
city, in a similar capacity. 





Samuel Wilson with Pioneer 
Suspender Company 


Samuel Wilson, formerly with the 
Phillips-Jones Corporation, New York, 
is now sales promofion manager of 
the Pioneer Suspender Company, Phila- 
delphia. 





San Francisco “Examiner” 
Adds to Staff 


J. R. Gray and L. A. Burman, of Bos- 
ton and Chicago respectively, have 
joined the advertising department of the 
San Francisco E-raminer. 





Appoints Baltimore Agency 


The Maskin Drug Company, Balti- 
more, health and beauty preparations, 
has appointed the H. Lesseraux Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 





H. M. Newman with Ritter 
Agency 
Hugh M. Newman, formerly with 
Robinson, Lightfoot & Company, New 
York, has joined The Philip Ritter Com- 
pany, advertising agency, also of that 
city, as an account executive. 
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A few months ago we announced that the combined circula 
tions of the five Crowell Magazines had passed eight millio 
—the largest. magazine circulation of any publishing hou 
in America. Today more than a half million has been add 
to that total. 

More important than the size of these figures is the Crowe 
editorial policy, which is responsible for this record circu; 
lation growth. 

For Crowell Publications are intimate, helpful and pro; 
gressive. They suggest improvement, broader thinking; 
greatér achievement. 





To the manufacturers of modern products 
the increased demand for Crowell Magazines 
is significant of an unsatisfied market for any- 4 \, 
thing that will contribute to better living con- at . 
ditions, better health, or greater happiness. 
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MORE THAN 
8,500,000 
CIRCULATION 


he importance of the Crowell Market is being recognized 
oday by leading advertisers. Their orders already placed 
or space in 1930 issues exceed those for similar issues a 
ear ago by more than two and a half million dollars. 


GAZINBOLLIER’S, THE COUNTRY HOME, THE MENTOR 








Advertising Passes in Review Before 
the Harvard Jury of Awards 


A Description of the Jury’s Work and a Report of the Prize Winners 


By Raymond Rubicam 


President, 


Young & Rubicam, 


Inc. 
Member, Harvard Jury of Awaits iy 1929 


[Eprroriat Nore:—Presenta- 
tion of the Harvard Advertis- 
ing Awards for 1929 was made 
at Cambridge, Mass., last week. 
A total of $14,000 in prizes 
and a gold medal were awarded 
as follows: 

Gold medal for distinguished 
contemporary service to adver- 
tising, Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., New York, $2,- 
000, for the campaign of Arm- 
strong’s linoleum floors, a prod- 
uct of the Armstrong Cork 
Company. 

Northern States Power Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, $2, 000, for 
its local advertising campaign. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, $2,- 
000, for the general campaign 
appearing in newspaper _roto- 
gravure 

Newell-Emmett Company, 
New York, $2,000, for a cam- 
paign on the Graybar Electric 
Company. 

Arthur Kudner, of - Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, New York, 
$1,000, for an advertisement 
entitled, “Let’s Go to Work.” 

Silas Spitzer and Anton 
Bruehl, New York, $1,090, for 
an advertisement of Weber & 
Heilbroner. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, = sa 
York, $1,000, for an advert 
ment entitled “The Call That “Will Wake 


Any Mother.” 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New 
York, $1,000, > an advertisement of 
Revere Brass Copper, Inc., with 
recognition to Sieet Eckhardt and 


Stuart Campbell. 

Paul W. Stewart, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, $2,000, 
for the research titled, “Market Data 
Handbook of the United States.” 

Members of the jury which had charge 
of the selections were: Frank A. Black, 
publicity manager, William ar 
Sons Company, Boston; M. T. Cope- 
land, professor of marketin Harvard 
Business School, and Neil fi. Borden, 
associate droning of advertising; Don 
Bridge, advertising director, Indianapolis 


News; Griswold, Griswold- 
Rehlenien ‘Colnpe ny, Cleveland; William 
A. Kittredg Lakeside Press, Chi- 
cago; Lee’ H. Bristol, vice-president, 
Bristol: Mn ers Company, New ork; 
Allan rown, advertising manager, 


Bakelite Corporation, New York; Ro 
ert L. Johnston, advertising manager, 


Time, New York; Bernard Lichtenberg, 
vice- -president, 
stitute, 


Alexander Hamilton In- 
New York; Joseph Piatt, art 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


ieecter, Delineator, New York, and 
Pw tn mond Rubicam, president, Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York.] 


METHING like 12,000 indi- 
vidual advertisements and 344 
advertising campaigns awaited the 
attention of the Harvard Award 
Jury when it met early on the 
morning of January 30, at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Mounted on 
display boards arranged in a huge 
auditorium-like room, more adver- 
tisements met the eye than any 
mortal other than a Harvard 
Award juryman is likely to see 
together in a lifetime. But that 
was not all. Below stairs was an- 
other room, not quite so large, 
containing the overflow. 
The jury had been gathered to 
consider the skill and effectiveness 
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A company selling a 
service such as ours 
may best be judged 
by its customers. Our 
customers include 
many of the best 
known and most high- 
ly regarded firms in 
their respective fields. 
May we show you the 
type of work we do 
for them? 








PRINTING CO... INC. 
209 W. 38th St., New York City 





FOR FINISHED CAMPAIG 
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The knockout punch that clinches a 
champion's reputation occupies but a split 
second of time. It represents a trivial frac- 
tion of the total effort put into the bout. Yet 
it makes the difference between a mild or 
doubtful success and a real victory. 
Multigraph follow-up is a lot like that. 
Its cost is but a minor fraction of the total 
campaign budget. The effort involved is 
small. Yet the stimulation it gives to sales- 
men or dealers has more than once made 
the difference between a moderately suc- 
cessful campaign and a real “knockout.” 
Advertising executives are using and 
recommending Multigraph campaigns for 
a lot of things—to get window trims 


displayed, to promote dealer cooperation, 


to broadcast timely information while it's 
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WHAT MAKES IT 
KNOCKOUT J 





fresh, to carry out a hundred and one 
important details of mass selling that noth- 
ing but a Multigraph can handle so effec- 
tively and economically. 

Talk it over with a Multigraph man. He 
speaks your language. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1800 EAST 4oth ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
(or consult your telephone directory) 


The Addressing Multigraph writes the letter, fills in 
name, address, and salutation (a perfect match), adds 
a facsimile signature and addresses the envelope— all 
at one revolution of the drum. 
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Winner of National Campaign Award 


with which the many makers of 
advertising had used their tools— 
research, the written word, art, 
typography and selling strategy. 

First and foremost, though, it 
had been gathered to select a man 
to whom the advertising world 
owed special honor “for distin- 
guished contemporary service.” 

Present in all the examples of 
advertising exhibited in that room 
—markedly present in the adver- 
tisements being published in all the 
magazines and newspapers of 
America on that day, was. the in- 
fluence of one man’s career—a 
career which had helped make pos- 
sible not only the present physical 
craftsmanship of advertising, but 
had contributed more than any 
other career to its growth and 
present power as an economic 
force. 

What advertising is, it has be- 
come in the lifetime of Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis. Whatever other men 
have contributed to it, no man has 
contributed as much, and in as 
many directions, as Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. 

His pioneering salesmanship did 
much to open the eyes of business 
to the larger uses of advertising. 
His able publishing and its in- 
fluence on other publishers gave 
advertising fertile soil in which to 
make good when it got its chance. 
Early commercial research under 











his leadership gave advertising a 
start toward greater knowledge of 
mediums, markets and _ strategy. 
His progressiveness in the me- 
chanics of reproduction and print- 
ing has repeatedly lent new re 
sources to the advertiser. His 
early and far-sighted stand for re 
liability in copy has helped adve: 
tising to acquire its present accept 
ance by the public. His require 
ments in business relations with 
advertising agents have been 
stabilizing influence on the agenc 
business and a powerful aid to its 
service development. 

These contributions of Mr 
Curtis to advertising are so well 
known and so generally recognized 
that the award of the Gold Medal 
to him should be received with en- 
thusiasm everywhere. 

In addition to the Gold Medal 
nine other awards were made. 

In judging complete campaigns, 
the jury of twelve was divided into 
three committees of four jurors 
each. One committee considered 
national campaigns only, another 
local and institutional campaigns, a 
third industrial campaigns and re- 
search. The committees studied 
each of the exhibits in its group, 
narrowed them down to a first 
choice with alternative suggestions, 
and placed these before the jury as 





WHAT WESTINGHOUSE Is DOING TO WODERNIZE THE VoRLD 




















Winner of the Institutional Campaign 
Award 


Mar. 6, 1030 
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One of the Advertisements from the Campaign Which Won the Award for a 
Local Campaign for a Specific Product or Service 


a whole for final consideration. 

In judging individual advertise- 
ments for award the jury func- 
tioned as a whole from the outset. 

By naming the Armstrong Lino- 
leum campaign to receive the 
award in the national campaign 
classification, the jury honored an 
advertising effort of highly con- 
structive character and marked 
success. When Armstrong adver- 
tising began, linoleum was looked 
on by the housewife as a product 
suitable only for the kitchen and 
humbler parts of the home. Due 
in considerable part to the intelli- 
gence of Armstrong advertising, 
the “social standing” of linoleum 
has so improved that it finds a 
welcome in numerous places for- 
merly closed to it—with a conse- 
quent benefit to sales. 

The Armstrong campaign has 
been a complete program of mar- 
ket-building promotion. It has not 
stopped at what advertising men 
like to call “educating” the house- 
wife, but has worked for self- 
improvement in the linoleum in- 
dustry. Beginning with improve- 
ment of product design, the cam- 
paign has carried on and taught 
lealers to install linoleum so that 
it would give more satisfaction in 
use, and has helped both trade and 


housewife to employ good taste in 
interior decoration problems. In 
copy and art, the campaign has not 
been one of the flashy ones, but its 
execution has been able, under- 
standing, and resourceful in rela- 
tion to its problem. 

The award for a local campaign 
for a specific product or service 
was given to the Northern States 
Power Company (management of 
Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation). This was a 
campaign to impress upon the 
housewives of Minneapolis the low 
cost of electricity as a domestic 
servant. The copy reduced the 
selling story to its simplest and 
most persuasive terms by giving 
varied examples of what a penny 
would buy in electrical help. The 
advertisements succeeded in being 
striking in appearance without the 
aid or expense of illustration. 
Arresting headlines displayed in a 
way that gave almost pictorial in- 
terest to them, and unconventional 
settings with generous use of 
white space, assured reader atten- 
tion and interest. The text was 
human, homely, shrewdly sugges- 
tive. Evidence presented to the 
jury of the results which it helped 
to bring about served to confirm 
its right to an award. 








the 
that Cried in the 
Wilderness . . . 


Seven years ago, The Cincinnati 
Post, as the leader of those Cincin- 


natians who felt that Cincinnati 
needed a new deal in local govern- 
ment, was as a voice crying in the 
wilderness. 


At least Everybody said so. And 
Everybody must be right. Never 
yet had a newspaper been able to 
mold public opinion to the point 
of putting in a reform government, 
and keeping it in. 


“It might have been possible in 
the Golden Age of great editors,” 
said Everybody “but not today.” 


But The Cincinnati Post did it! 
It made such a reform government 
possible. And it has kept it in 
power. 


To understand this is to under- 
stand that The Cincinnati Post is 
an unusual newspaper. It has 
unusual influence. It appeals to 
an unusual group of people— 
forward-thinking, civic-minded 
individuals who want the best, 
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not only for their city 


but also for them- 
selves. This is true 
because The Cincin- 
nati Post is edited for 
this type of people in 
its editorial page, its Cincinnatus 
Column, and in the features of 
Heywood Broun, O. O. Mclatyre, 
Ring Lardner, Will Rogers, M. E. 
Tracy, and others. 


Cincinnati, gang-ridden and the 
butt of jokes seven years ago, to- 
day has the reputation of being the 
best governed large city in the 
United States. 


A newspaper able to sell a city 
and keep it sold on a reform gov- 
ernment, has influence enough to 
sell its readers on your products. 


To reach progressive, prosperous, 
influential Cincinnati in its en- 
tirety,* your copy must appear in 
The Cincinnati Post. 


*Post Circulation— 
1, City and Suburban...... 139,435 


2. In the 0.K. Market..... 160,000 
(Cincinnati Trading Area) 
3. Total Circulation ....... 195,062 
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Walnut Street looking Sovth and showing New 

Fountain Square Building and New Gibson Hotel. 

Photograph through courtesy of Cincinnati Street 
ailway Co. 


Cincinnati Post 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


DETROIT . PHILADELPHIA . BUFFALO . ATLANTA 
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“PRETTY WELL FIXED” . . 


Small Town citizens do not furnish personal income tax returns to 
the same extent as do the residents of large cities. Which merely 
illustrates that income tax returns are not infallible guides to 
purchasing power. After all, it's the net income, and not the 
gross, that counts as true spendable wealth. 


As a matter of fact, the average Small Towner is “pretty well 
fixed,’’ judged by anybody's standards. Witness the 69% of GRIT 
reader-families who own their homes and possess at least one 
motor car; the 79% who have savings accounts; the 50% who use 
charge accounts at local stores. 


In terms of actual spendable wealth, GRIT readers rank consider- 
ably higher than the average metropolitan family as potential 
buyers of such everyday products as motor cars, household ap- 
pliances, toilet requisites, food products, furniture, and so on. 


If you have not yet placed your advertising message before this 
appreciative audience, get in touch with the nearest GRIT 
representative today. He has an interesting story to tell you. 





Home Office: Advertising Representatives : 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. THE JOHN BUDD CO. 


“If it won’t pay in GRIT . . . it won’t pay anywhere” 
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Included in the advertising pro- 
gram of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manwfacturing Company 
for 1929 was a series of newspaper 
rotogravure pages presenting the 
role of Westinghouse in the realm 
of things electrical. In this cam- 
paign commanding space suggested 
leadership, ruggedness of concep- 
tion brought power and force to the 
facts, and simplicity of arrange- 
ment gave dig- 
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each advertisement once in the 
course of a year. 

Last fall, when the news from 
Wall Street was crowding even 
murder and prohibition off the 
front page, readers of metropoli- 
tan newspapers admired the time- 
liness, common-sense, and good 
humor of a full-page advertise- 
ment which stepped right into their 
mournful meditations, hit them a 
cheerful slap on 





nity. It seemed 
to the jury a 
most effective 
use of the tools 
of advertising to 
express the insti- 
tution which it 
represented, and 
it was voted the 
award in the in- 
stitutional class. 

In giving the 
iward for “a 
campaign of in- 
dustrial products” 
to the Graybar 
Electric Com- 
pany, the jury 
took off its hat 
to a job which 
vas not only well 
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How to tie\up 
the works... 


and how not to 
tie them up... 


the back and said, 
“All right, Mis- 
ter, now that the 
headache’s over 
let’s go to work.” 
Followed then a 
shrewd and 
friendly talk 
about what had 
caused the na- 
tional headache— 
and the medicine 
that would cure 
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\ fayba published and 
done, but difficult | ===> Gra aR s==~- | paid for it, Erwin, 





to do. Graybar 





Wasey & Com- 





Electric Company 
sells 
of products. 
[These products 
fall into many classifications, serve 
arious industries and trades. To 
prepare a campaign consisting of 
five sub-campaigns, each with a 
lifferent job to do, each aimed at 
1 different audience, yet all fitting 
into an interpretation of the Gray- 
bar business—to do this and to 
keep all of these efforts up to a 
high level of excellence, was the 
task undertaken and accomplished. 
The advertisements avoided in 
opy and art treatment both the 
Iryness and the “bright” clichés of 
husiness-paper advertising. They 
were well calculated to enlist the 
reading interest of audiences not 
asy to make read. Faced with the 
amiliar problem of the industrial 
idvertiser—high preparation cost 
n relation to total appropriation— 
this advertiser chose to have good 
rt and typography by repeating 


thousands Winner of the Award for a Campaign agents. 
of Industrial Products 





- pany, advertising 
It was a 
demonstration of 
alertness and 
understanding in  selling—two 
things an advertising agency needs 
for the profit of its clients. It 
ended by offering manufacturers 
the service of the agency in the 
coming job of producing sales 
under less easy conditions. 

To this advertisement and its 
author, A. H. Kudner, president 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, was 
given the award for the advertise- 
ment distinguished for “the use of 
text as the chief means of deliv- 
ering its message.” 

Self-conscious typography which 
discourages reading has no place 
in advertising, if it has anywhere. 
But typography whose self-con- 
sciousness first gives a spur to at- 
tention, then presents an irresist- 
ible hospitality to the eye and 
mind, and over and above this cap- 
tures the flavor and atmosphere of 
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the business it advertises — this 
kind of self-conscious typography 
rates reward. Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., published a series of 
advertisements in national maga- 
zines in 1929 which were notable 
for such use of typography, and 
one of these advertisements, en- 
titled “The Smoke Marks Paul 
Revere’s Foundry,” was the jury’s 
choice for the typography prize. 
Perhaps it is 
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with pros and cons. When a 
group of men and women are 
asked to become “judges” to 
pick good headlines, they often 
pick the glittering, clever ones. 
while millions of readers sitting at 
home may be buying from a totally 
different group of quiet, simple 
sentences that touch the springs of 
feeling with an _ understanding 
that needs no artfulness. 

The 1929 jury 





significant that 
first honors in 
the field of illus- 
tration went to 
the work of a 
photographer, 
Anton Bruehl. It 
it trite to say that 
this branch of 
the graphic arts 
is gathering a 
great lead on the 
rest of the field 
in producing 
work which com- 
bines the quali- 
ties of originality 


The call that will wake any mother 


gave honors in 
the headline class 
to an advertise- 
sment of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons 
which bore at the 
top of its page 
the simple  sen- 
tence, “The call 
that will wake 
any mother.” 
Says the adver- 
tisement in it: 
lead, “Only a 
mother knows 
the anxious 
thump of the 
heart that a 





and practicality. 
The illustration 
awarded the prize 








E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, New York 


child’s beseeching 
cry can bring. So 
often it comes in 











was simply a 
photograph of a 
display of top 
hats in the Weber . 
& Heilbroner 
shops, New York—a picture sub- 
ject which would have been deadly 
dull before “modern” photography 
came along, but which possessed 
both beauty and salesmanship as 
treated by Mr. Bruehl. The adver- 
tisement in which this illustration 
appeared was one of a series with 
photographs by Mr. Bruehl, all of 
them excellent. This particular 
one was selected for honors be- 
cause it seemed to the jury to fit 
most closely the terms of the 
award, specifying pictorial illus- 
tration “as the chief means of de- 
livering its message.” 
Volumes will continue to be 
written on the question of what 
kind ,of headline is the best kind 
of headline. “Is the headline that 
questions as good as the headline 
that states?” “Is a teaser as good 
as a declaration of fact?” These 
and a dozen other questions keep 
the advertising journals buzzing 








Winner of the Award for Effective 
Use of Display Line 


the dead of night 

. a sudden 
pain... a fever- 
ish brow... a 
babyish cough . . . so many things 
might be wrong.” Selling a group 
of Squibb’s household medicines for 
the bathroom cabinet, this head- 
line seemed to the jury to give 
the copy a start which would make 
it almost as hard for a mother to 
resist as the call of her child in the 
night. 

In considering the work. sub- 
mitted for the research award, the 
jury kept in mind a number ot 
considerations which were of ma 
jor importance in the mind of Mr 
Bok. The practical considerations 
might be summed up in two ques 
tions: “Does the research con- 
tribute fresh knowledge useful t 
the practice of advertising?” “li 
it does not contribute such new 
kriowledge, does it employ new or 
improved methods of research 
which add to thoroughness and re 
liability ?” 

After careful examination and 
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Bell Telephone Is 
Spending *5,000,000 





pace with 
Louisville 


@ @ @ On April 15th, ground will 
be broken by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company for the first unit in a $5,000,000 building 
program necessitated by Lovisville’s rapid industrial 
expansion and population growth in recent years. It 
must be admitted that public utility growth is a good 
gauge of market growth. 


@ @ @ Kentuckiana, consisting of 
most of Kentucky and 24 Southern Indiana counties, 
now occupies an important niche in the Hall of American 
Markets and adequate sales promotion campaigns 
paralleling its substantial growth are building ex- 
traordinary sales volumes for national advertisers. 


@ @ @ One low cost delivers your 
sales appeal to the entire market by using ... . . . 


MEMBERS: 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 






-REPRESENTED BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY. 
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As an advertiser, or one placing advertising for clients in 
Boston, you have read our statement that “The Hub” is; in 
reality, two markets. To the outsider these two markets ap- 
pear as similar as two straws held up for guessing. To the 
person who knows the inside story of Boston, one of these 
markets is represented by the long straw—the other by the 
short one. 


Packed within a radius of 15 miles from Boston’s hub are 
nearly 2,000,000 people. Within a 30-mile circle drawn around 
the city are approximately 3,000,000 inhabitants. But they 
all cannot be reached by the same medium. Because of dif- 
ferences in sentiment, likes and dislikes, manner of living. and 
even reading and buying habits this vast population is divided 
into two distinct groups. Tradition, heredity, and environment 
have been working hand in hand for more than a century to 
bring about this condition. 


The Boston daily papers reflect this state of affairs in no un- 
certain manner. The Boston Herald-Traveler appeals to. one 
group—the group which experience has proved to be the 
more important to the advertiser. The Herald-Traveler car- 
ries the greatest total of advertising lineage of any Boston 
daily. This advertising leadership is evidence that advertisers 
set greater store by the reader-value of Herald-Traveler cir- 
culation than they do by any other similar unit of any other 
large daily Boston newspaper circulation. The other three 
papers, differing from the Herald-Traveler in almost every 
respect, serve the remainder of the population. 


To reach the more responsive and more profitable group. of 
Boston’s divided population, it is necessary for the advertiser 
to use the Herald-Traveler. No other paper can influence this 
valuable market. To reach most of the other group, one of 
the other three papers can be used. 








Advertising representative: For eight years the Herald- Traveler 

GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. has been first in National Advertis- 

250:Park Ave. New York, N. Y. ing, including all fi ial, auto- 

914 Peoples Gas Building bile and publicati advertising 
Chicago, III. among Boston daily papers. 


D-TRAVELER 
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THE POPULAR REFERENCE BOOK 
ON MERCHANDISING AND ADVERTISING 


Today there is more than ever need for accurate, 
up-to-date and quickly available information on the 
market situation. The need for this little book increases 
as the need for that knowledge grows with the times. 

Here is authentic, up-to-the-hour data on markets; 
location of every townin the U. S. and Canada; statistics 
on population, motor registration, industries, banks, 
ete.; information on publications, their size, screen, 
rates and dates; on the national income; location of 
airports, laws of copyright, etc. 

The Critchfield Digest has grown from a small media 
guide in 1911 to be the vest-pocket companion of 
hundreds of the country’s leading executives. As busi- 
ness speeds up, they find it more than ever vital to 
have such data in ONE book, for instant reference, 
up-to-date and with the accuracy born of long expe- 
rience in compiling such a work. 

All these demands are answered by The Digest. It is 
flexibly bound; gold stamped and edged. Send $2.00 now 


or order on approval with privilege of return. 


CRITCHFIELD &€ COMBDANY 
Chicago New York Philadelphia Minneapolis 


Los Angeles Oakland Portland Seattle 
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This Advertisement Was the Jury’s 


study of all work submitted, the 
jury voted the award to Paul W. 
Stewart, of the Department of 
Commerce, for his work, “Mar- 
ket Data Handbook of the United 
States.” Many readers of Print- 
ers’ INK are familiar with the 
character and merits of the hand- 
book, but to those who are not, 
the following quotation from Mr. 
Stewart’s introduction will be en- 
lightening : 


The demand for statistical infor- 
mation upon which to base eco- 
nomical marketing or sales opera- 
tions has been increasing rapidly 
with the keener competition ont the 
consequent narrowing of profit mar- 
gins. It is recognized that market 
analysis offers one of the tools for 
making distribution more efficient, 
thereby cutting costs. Market statis- 
tics have undoubtedly formed the 
foundation for sound judgment in 
planning operations, but the task 
has been made difficult and costly 
in the past because much time had 
to be expended in collecting the 
data from a number of sources and 
filling in gaps as best could be 
done. This handbook has been de- 
signed not only to gather into one 
source the data hitherto available 
only in widely scattered places, but 
also to include extensive data not 
previously available. 


The large sale which the book 
is having is the best testimonial to 
its usefulness to the American 
business man. 

Being a Harvard Award juror 
is hard work, but stimulating work. 
Two and a half days and two 





Choice for the Typography Award 


night sessions of concentrated 
study of American advertising 
throws new lights and aspects on 
it—even to the advertising prac- 
titioner. In the opinion of the 
present writer, the Harvard Busi- 
ness School staff is to be congrat- 
ulated on the provisions made for 
the judging. The physical arrange- 
ment of the campaigns and adver- 
tisements, to make examination 
convenient, is excellent. The per- 
sonnel of the jury is planned to 
give representation to the impor- 
tant branches of.advertising activ- 
ity—the national and the local ad- 
vertiser, the newspaper and the 
magazine publisher, the small and 
the large agent—and in craftsman- 
ship to give special representation 
of art, copy and typography. 
While all judgments cannot be 
as wise as the judgment of Solo- 
mon, if they are not on the whole 
good judgments, it is not the fault 
of the conditions of the judging. 
Following adjournment of the 
jury, the suggestion was made by 
members of it that a suitable me- 
morial to the founder of the 
awards, the late Edward W. Bok, 
be presented to the Harvard Busi- 
ness School by individuals of the 
advertising profession. Bernard 
Lichtenberg, vice-president of Al- 
exander Hamilton Institute, and 
a member of the jury, was selected 
as chairman of a committee to 
further this proposal. 


















Why Mail-Order Chains Will Not 
Displace Catalog Selling 


They Supplement the Catalog, and Each Method Helps the Other, 
Explains Sears, Roebuck Official 


Based on an Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


D. M. Nelson 


Vice-President, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


sé E opened retail stores,” ex- 

plains D. M. Nelson vice- 
president of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., in charge of merchandising, 
“in order that we might extend our 
service to and in the metropolitan 
centers, and thus appeal to a greater 
percentage of potential customers. 


log, we can get more business than 
could come through confining our 
efforts to either of the two. 

“As it is, we have a selling ma- 
chine that is well rounded out and 
effective. The two elements are 
supplementary and not in any sense 
competitive; the catalog helps the 

chain stores and 





Mail-order people 
have long recog- 
nized that, regard- 
less of how large 
their selling vol- 
ume might be in 
the way of dollars, 
they could not ex- 
pect to sell the pub- 
lic more than a 
certain percentage 
of its requirements. 
As the country 
grows and the pur- 
chasing power of 
the people mounts, 
mail-order sales 
grow correspond- 
ingly, but the per- 
centage remains 






























HAT is the future of 

mail order? The rapid 
expansion of Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward in 
the chain-store field has 
prompted many merchandis- 
ing men to ask this ques- 
tion. It has been frequently 
declared that it is only a 
matter of time before the 
mail-order part of these 
companies’ businesses will 
drop off rapidly — perhaps 
eventually disappear. 

Mr. Nelson tells us here 
why Sears, Roebuck en- 
tered the chain-store fieid 
and what relation that has 
to the mail-order end of the 


the chain stores 
help the catalog.” 

Mr. Nelson thus 
expressed himself 
in the course of an- 
swering the follow- 
ing direct question : 

“Does Sears, 
Roebuck’s entrance 
into the chain-store 
field mean that 
mail order is slip- 
ping, that the cata- 
log has substan- 
tially run its course 
and that the only 
way for a great 
national merchan- 
dising organization 
fully to rise to its 


substantially the 
same. 

“By selling goods 
over the counter, 
therefore, we are 
able to add another 
important outlet to 


business. 








This article 
point clear—Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. are still a mail- 
order house, 
their 300 retail stores. 


opportunities is to 
operate a string of 
retail stores?” 

In asking him the 
question I remem- 
bered a conversation 


makes one 


in spite of 














our merchandising 
plan, we can attract a consid- 
erable amount of worth-while 
business, that in the regular course 
of events, we probably could 
not get through the catalog; 
and the combination of the two 
methods brings about the larger 
percentage. The whole proposi- 
tion is simply one of sufficiently 
varying the selling appeal so as to 
reach the maximum number of 
consumers. It is obvious that by 


selling through a chain of retail 
stores as well as through a cata- 





I had with Julius 
Rosenwald, during my earlier days 
with Printers’ INK, back in 
1919. 

At that time, ancient and re- 
mote when one considers that 
about five years of merchandising 
development have been crowded 
into each twelve-month period since 
then, the chain-store element did 
not enter into the mail-order pic- 
ture—not very much into any pic- 
ture, for that matter. But Mr. 
Rosenwald, now chairman of the 
board and then actively engaged as 
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Drug Store Advertising 
in Los Angeles is 
Largely Concentrated 
in The Evening Herald 


In 1929, The Los Angeles Evening 
Herald carried 279,565 agate lines 
of Drug Store advertising. This 
was 185,882 lines MORE than the 
first morning paper (including 
Sunday) and 122,229 lines MORE 
than BOTH other Los Angeles 
afternoon papers COMBINED. 


Largest Daily in the West, both in Circulation and Advertising 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 
In New York In Detroit 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY RAY MILLER 
342 Madison Ave. General Motors Bldg. 
In Chicaco In San Francisco _ 
JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
Hearst Bldg. Hearst Bide. 
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iterary Guild picks as its first in 














seientifie author, Dr. Karl A. Mennin- 





ger, M. D., with his book— = 

lis 
© «<The Human Mind.”*’ 

& 
Dr. Menninger is a staff contributer Ht. 
to Household. 

du 
In April Household— lia 

int 
Dr. Walter B. Pitkin, Managing Editor 
Eneyclopaedia Britannica, writes on @ 


© «The Happy Small Town.” 
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In May Heusehold— 







Bertrand Russell, distinguished Eng- 













lish author and philosopher, writes on 


@ “Education as The Teacher Sees 


it.°° 





Just a few of the high spots in a bril- 
liant editorial program of extreme 


interest to town women. 





A CAPPER PUBLICATION + ARTHUR CAPPER + PUBLISHER 
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IN INDUSTRY 
Sell Your Own MAKE and Sell It Hard! 


Sell it to the men at the head of plant operating staffs who are under 
real pressure to keep abreast of new developments in equipment, ma- 
terials and methods which reduce costs: 


Industrial Engineering carries your sales story to men responsible for 
all phases of equipment and plant maintenance. 


Factory and Industrial Management carries your sales story to men 
primarily interested in plant and production management. 


With personal selling being used only where the chances for bringing 
back the order are well above the average, your salesmen need the back- 
ing you can give them by advertising directly to men responsible for 
production and maintenance in manufacturing plants in all industries. 


A. B.C. A. B.P. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago 


ECONOMICAL COVERAGE OF PROGRESSIVE 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
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president of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., ‘was interested in increas- 
ing the _ Selling efficiency of the 
company’s mail-order catalog—the 
same ambition that now inspires 
the present president, General R. 
E. Wood, and all of his business 
issociates, including Mr. Nelson. 

Significantly enough, what Mr. 
Rosenwald told me at that time, 
with the exception of the chain- 
store angle, was substantially the 
same in spirit as were Mr. Nelson’s 
remarks to me the other day. Mail 
order, which some people today 
erroneously believe 
is “slipping,” was 
then, with a similar 
lack of foundation, 
said to be devouring 
the country’s retail 
business and every- 
thing connected with 
it—as the chain-store 
systems, by the way, 
are just as foolishly 
accused of doing 
now. Mr. Rosenwald; 
declaring that hy- 
pothesis to be ut- 
terly absurd (I won- 
der if he would have 
a like idea about the 
present alleged om- 
niverous power of 
the chains) said that 
mail order would 
grow and grow. He 
added, though, that it would never 
pass materially beyond the same 
proportionate percentage that was 
mentioned by Mr. Nelson. And it 
hasn’t, although its yearly volume 
of sales is now many millions 
more than the 1919 figure and will 
continue to increase. When all 
this is borne in mind, the sig- 
nificance of Sears, Roebuck’s pres- 
ent chain-store policy, as supple- 
mentary to the catalog, will be 
appreciated readily. Not the least of 
its objectives is that of making the 
catalog a more forceful selling me- 
dium. 

Is mail order, as such, slipping? 
“In the midst of all the uncer- 
tainty and experimentation that 
seem to surround retail distribution 
in these rather critical times,” Mr. 
Nelson said, “one thing stands out 
prominently. This is that the prop- 
erly conducted mail-order business 
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is today on a more solid founda- 
tion than ever; it will continue to 
grow in volume because it meets 
a distinct need in merchandising 
that cannot be filled so well in any 
other way. 

“Indeed I am almost ready to 
say that mail order is the one ele- 
ment in modern retail distribution 
that is not, in a sense, fighting for 
its life. The individual retailer is 
menaced by the chain and vice 
versa; each is struggling to main- 
tain what he has and perhaps get 
a little more from his competitor ; 
each, driven ahead 
by fear, is trying to 
strengthen his weak- 
messes and remove 
or minimize the in- 
consistencies in his 
methods of doing 
business that are 
shown up in_ the 
light of competition. 
Each, of course, has 
his place and will 
continue to have it; 
but neither is alto- 
gether’ sure whether 
his conception of 
what that place is 
will be accepted by 
his trade. 

“The mail - order 
business, on the 
other hand, is har- 
assed by no such 
doubts. It has proved its case and 
made its place. Its hold upon its 
more or less definite percentage of 
the country’s retail volume is prac- 
tically unchallenged. I say this 
not in any spirit of complacency. 
A mail-order house, if it continues 
progressively to prosper, must keep 
at least a step ahead of the mer- 
chandising trend of the times. It 
will fail or fall behind just as 
inevitably as any other retailer if 
it lags in its work of keeping sala- 
bility alive, if its merchandise and 
prices are not such as to speak 
for themselves. The mortality list 
of mail-order enterprises has been 
large, not because the country’s 
sentiment is changing toward this 
kind of buying, but because they 
have not rigidly adhered to the 
vital principles of mail-order suc- 
cess. But the mail-order man with 
the advertising mind—the one who 

















realizes that his most important 
function is to keep customers rather 
than get them—has an impregnable 
place in the merchandising scheme. 
Speaking for Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., we sold more goods from our 
catalog in 1929 than in 1928, and 
we are sure that the same healthy 
increase in catalog sales will be 
shown during 1930 and in succeed- 
ing years.” 

That Sears, Roebuck really has 
the advertising mind, as spoken of 
by Mr. Nelson, is shown by a com- 
parison of the 1930 spring and 
summer catalog with those the 
company issued at the time of the 
conversation with Mr. Rosenwald. 
It has undergone almost a complete 
metamorphosis; it was essentially 
a farm book then, and now it ad- 
dresses itself to the country as a 
whole in fact as well as in spirit. 
Its merchandise offerings and its 
physical method of advertising 
them are planned for the suburban, 
town and even city trade as well 
as for the farmer. Herein, of 
course, it shows a lively recogni- 
tion of a selling principle upon 
which many general advertisers, 
even in these days of compara- 
tively advanced advertising thought, 
are singularly obtuse. This is that 
the farm trade, barring technical 
equipment, is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the general trade. By 
no manner of means has Sears 
grown above or out of the farm 
market; neither has the farm 
family departed widely from its old 
custom of buying by mail. Sears 
has simply expanded its activities 
to include the city, and thus has 
got to the point where it can serve 
the farmer even better. 

“Mail order,” Mr. Nelson said, 
“has ceased to be provincial or 
parochial; it has overcome its in- 
feriority complex to an extent that 
makes it hesitate not at all in 
going after any part of the general 
market—any part whatsoever. We 
compete directly and successfully 
with city and suburban stores on a 
long list of specialty items. And 
this competition, mind you, is car- 
ried on by mail, even in sections 
where we have distributing houses 
and retail stores; these customers, 
in other words, buy from the cata- 
log and the entire transaction is 
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consummated on precisely the plan 
that is used in dealing with cus- 
tomers at the most remote points. 

“People in the cities and subur- 
ban sections, it is almost super- 
fluous to add, do not buy by mail 
because of any scarcity of retail 
offerings from other sources, as is 
often the case in the more sparsely 
settled communities. There are 
any number of splendidly stocked, 
well-operated stores from which 
they can draw their requirements 
more conveniently than by mail. 
The obvious fact is that people in 
urban, as well as in rural, commu- 
nities are getting more and more 
merchandising minded; they read 
advertising avidly and are able in- 
telligently to weigh and discrimi- 
nate. This means that if the mail- 
order house is going to get their 
trade (bearing in mind its natural 
handicap in competing with a good 
retail store) it must march con- 
siderably in advance of the pro- 
cession in the way of up-to-date 
merchandise offerings and strong 
values. Moreover, it must com- 
pete, not only in values but in 
advertising. We are doing these 
things; at any rate we are cater- 
ing successfully to the town and 
city, as well as to the country 
market. 


Why Mail-Order Catalogs Must Be 
Absolutely Truthful 


“The steady advance in the the- 
ory and practice of good cataloging 
is one big reason for the consistent 
growth of mail order in all this 
maze of present-day competition. 
It has always been an aphorism in 
this business that ‘the catalog 
cannot talk back, therefore it must 
be right the first time.’ At no 
other time has the principle been 
quite so important as now. But 
the catalog must be more than 
right; it must go farther than 
having absolutely truthful descrip- 
tions of its merchandise, quoting 
prices accurately and avoiding mis- 
leading illustrations. Rigid adher- 
ence to these requirements for ac- 
curacy and truthfulness, I might 
add, has long been the mainstay 
of the better class mail-order busi- 
ness. If there is any exaggeration 
or over-statement in our catalog it 
is inadvertent and I believe there 
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‘adioon A Ave., New York City 


LA NACION 


Extraordinary Pulling Power — Superior Coverage— Prestige 
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Both Everyday Necessities 
and Expensive Luxuries 


find a Ready Market in 


ARGENTINA 


LANCE through a copy of LA NACION and you'll 

F find it crowded with all types of display adver- 

tising featuring American made products—from 

toilet articles and foods to cameras, radios, automo- 
biles, ete. 


For Argentina is rich and prosperous. Its per capita 
wealth is exceeded by few other countries. Buenos 
Aires, the port-of-entry to the Argentine market, 
is the sixth largest city in the world, as well as the 
largest city in South America. Annually, it absorbs 
an increasing quantity of American merchandise 
and together with the entire country of Argentina 
ranks as one of the major export outlets for leading 
American manufacturers. To illustrate: Over 95% 
of the cars operated in Argentina are of American 
make. 


To sell this market is comparatively simple. One 
paper, LA[NACION of Buenos Aires, reaches that 
portion of Argentina’s population you can cultivate 
with most profit. This great paper has consistently 
maintained an emphatic leadership in display ad- 
vertising. This is natural, as it combines the 
highest quality with its tremendous circulation. 


Editerial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives 
w. wv. DAVIES s. f: HOPPE & eRe jee- 


‘tative — Bu 9. 


of Buenos Aires 
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is less of it than in any other gen- 
eral classification of good advertis- 
ing. Not only is the enthusiasm 
of the over-zealous copy writer 
curbed, but our laboratories are 
constantly at work testing and re- 
testing merchandise to the end that 
all claims made in its behalf shall 
be the truth and nothing else. 

“But our catalog must be more 
than this. If accuracy and truth- 
fulness in presentation were the 
only elements to be considered, 
mail-order advertising of the better 
class would have a clear field ahead 
of it; it is a model along this line 
for every other merchandiser. It 
must, however, compete with other 
advertising in the way of attrac- 
tiveness and it must be everlast- 
ingly up to date. During the last 
few years, and especially now, 
there has been a great advance in 
the quantity and quality of color 
advertising in magazines. This 
means that the mail-order house, 
if it is going to compete for the 
trade of the people who read gen- 
eral mediums, must issue a catalog 
of at least similar quality.” 

When the current Sears catalog 
is carefully studied, in the light 
of the advertising principles here 
enunciated by Mr. Nelson, there is 
much less cause for a misconstruc- 
tion of the company’s possible rea- 
son for opening retail stores as a 
supplementary selling medium. 
There is an indefinable atmosphere 
about the thing, some way or other, 
that causes one to accept the sta- 
bility and development of mail 
order as a self-evident fact. A 
woman can study this book, for 
example, and get fully as accurate 
an idea as to what is what in the 
new fashions as she can gather by 
personal visit to almost any store 
—a better idea, indeed, than many 
stores can give her. 


Selling the New Silhouette 


The new silhouette in feminine 
fashions is introduced to the ex- 
tent of many pages, with a full 
showing of the various accessories 
that are essential to that silhouette 
—articles of apparel that would not 
have been good merchandise six 
months ago. There are pages and 
pages of smart hats which can com- 
plete the new ensemble. Other pages 
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show plenty of evidence that the 
tailored suit is coming back into 
vogue and, of course, the new dress 
styles are set forth in profusion. 
It must be also that the new styles 
require use of more undergar- 
ments; at any rate entire sections 
are devoted to foundation apparel, 
corsets and the like, whereas, a 
year ago, only a few pages were 
more than enough for this sort of 
presentation. 

Apparently the new silhouette is 
going to make it difficult for some 
women to obtain satisfactory fits 
from stock. Enter, therefore, a 
huge showing of piece goods; also 
many pages of patterns. The Sears 
merchandising experts must have 
decided that dressmakers, home 
and otherwise, will soon be getting 
busy again. 

And so it goes throughout the 
catalog. There is even “a new 
plan that places the books that are 
talked about on your reading table 
each month at a big saving”—an 
adaptation of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club idea. All this is under- 
stood when it is remembered that 
the thousand-page volume is more 
than Sears’ catalog; it is Sears’ 
store, combining all the functions of 
displaying, advertising and selling 
the merchandise. But with up-to- 
dateness it combines comprehensive- 
ness ; it does a big business on cer- 
tain old-time items that have long 
since been discontinued by retailers. 

But how about the mutual help 
proposition? How are the catalog 
and the Sears retail stores going 
to work together harmoniously to 
bring to the company the “larger 
percentage” of which Mr. Nelson 
speaks? 

“Our present catalog,” he said, 
“advertises our more than 300 re- 
tail stores. On page 1 is an invita- 
tion for our customers to go to 
these stores in their towns or 
neighborhoods and examine the 
goods at first hand. The stores, 
once people visit them, are able to 
speak for themselves. 

“When our retail organization 
gets thoroughly under way these 
stores will sell not only the mer- 
chandise they have actually in 
stock, but anything and everything 
offered in our catalog. Each store 
has a representative showing of 
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PUT THE BANKER. IN YOUR. PICTURE 





You as an advertising man know 


the value of putting your goods 
in a fine package. Have you 
ever seen the Journal's five-color 
cot ers? 

* > . 


Reader-interest is of different 
degree. In the American Bank- 
ers Association Journal there is 
a veader-interest rarely found 
in any other publication. Here's 
what the president of a bank 
in Minnesota wrote us only re- 
cently: “I am interested in see- 
ing the Journal continue to be 
what it is now, the leading 
financial journal of the country. 
There isn’t another paper in 
any division of h service 
in this country that compares 
with it in my mind.” 





Ask any Banker what he thinks 
of the Journal and you will get 
an answer similar to the one 
above. Reader-interest of this 
kind is invaluable to the adver- 
tiser—and an advertiser who is 
studying the situation carefully 
must see how important it is to 
have the Banker's igned will and 
influence. 
* . = 


A copy of the Journal upon re- 
quest and without solicitation 
unless you ask for further facts 
about Bankers. 


Alden B. Pagton Adv. Mgr. 
New York 


Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cupit & Birch, 
Kohi Building, 
San Francisco, 
846 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 





““How’s 
Business?”’ 


iD you notice how hand- 

somely and how serenely 
the Banks pursued the even 
tenor of their way through 
the stock market collapse? 


Bankers are now busy helping 
business to adjust itself, and 
they are a factor in the world 
of industry that you cannot 
well afford to overlook. 


The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Journal, owned and 
published by the American 
Bankers Association, has in- 
creased its circulation and has 
many new national adver- 
tisers, but more important is 
the fact that it reaches the 
most influential group in busi- 
ness today. These Bankers 
are directors or directing 
heads of 50,000 major busi- 
nesses, and you can talk to 
them through the pages of 
their own publication with a 
definite assurance of your 
message being read. 











AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL 


110 E. 42nd STREET 
Edited bv James E. Clark 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ith whom we work 


rgoyle Lubricating Oils for 
Plant Machinery 





botwear and Clothing 
olf Balls - Soles and Heels 


armaceutical and Biological 
Products 





le Manufacturing Co. 


erling Silverware 


2 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 


door - Street Car - Radio 
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The case history of interpretive advertising is fur- 
ther enriched by this color insert which you will 
find in Printers’ Ink Monthly for March. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Ge) 


820 Hancock Avenue West, DETROIT 


New York . . 1950 Graybar Building , . Lexington 9113 
Cuicaco ..919 North Michigan Avenue . . Whitehall 7149 


The business of the Evans -Winter - Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising * 
a definite medium, for the preparation and production of which it has within itself 
both capable personnel and complete facilities: Marketing Analysis, Plan, Copy, 
Design, Art, Photo-Engraving, Letterpress and Offset Printing, Binding, Mailing 








tising a* 
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Sears, Roebuck goods, some natur- 
ally larger and more complete than 
others. But in no case could a 
store be expected to have full lines 
of all our goods. It will, however, 
have a mail-order desk at which 
the catalog can be consulted and 
an order sent in by mail for the 
goods which the store may not be 
able to supply. The store manage- 
ment takes care of all the details 
of the transaction; it will have the 
order written out for the customer 
and mailed to our nearest distrib- 
uting point. The goods will then 
be shipped direct to the customer 
or through the store, just as is 
preferred. 

“Each Sears retail store, in effect, 
will be a selling agent for the 
catalog, even though it will have in 
stock a visible supply of merchan- 
dise that may be required to fill 
almost any order. Worked out to 
its logical conclusion, it would 
seem that the system can hardly 
help being beneficial to the catalog 
at least indirectly—and to a con- 
siderable extent directly—without 
in the slightest degree jeopardizing 
the store’s work in gathering in the 
over-the-counter business that would 
not be obtained by mail in the nat- 
ural course of events. What we 
have done in establishing these re- 
tail stores, then, is to strengthen 
and extend our mail-order selling 
organization.” 

The biggest problem Sears is en- 
countering in the extension of its 
chain-store system, according to 
Mr. Nelson and other company of- 
ficials to whom I talked, is that of 
getting and training men capable 
of operating them—the same old 
personnel question that pesters the 
biggest and longest established 
chains in the country. The stores 
can only expand as man power 
grows. Here is where the superior 
strength of the catalog is revealed ; 
it has no personnel problem. - The 
expert merchandisers who supply 
its stock in trade and the expert 
catalogers who make it—these are 
concentrated at headquarters. 





Appoints Gotham Agency 
The American Gas Accumulator Com- 
pany, Elizabeth, J., has appointed 
the Gotham Advertising Company, New 
ork, to direct its advertising account. 
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Bendix-Westinghouse Company 


Formed 

The Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 
Air Brake Company has been formed 
by the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany and the Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion. The Bendix-Westinghouse com- 
pany will continue the operation of what 
was formerly the automotive division of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 

The executive organization of the 
new company is as follows: President, 
Vincent dix, president, Bendix Air- 
craft Corporation; vice-president, S. G. 
Down, vice-president, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, and secretary and trea- 
surer, W. Jf. Buettner, treasurer, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation. 

e directors of the new company 
include A. L. Humphrey, president, 
Westinghouse Air Brake; John P. Ma- 
honey, vice-president, Bendix Brake 
Company, a division of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation; Victor W. Klies- 
rath, vice-president, Bra Kliesrath 
Corporation, a division of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Mr. Bendix and 
Mr. Down. 





Colton Agency to Direct All 


of Japan Tourist Account 

The Wendell P. Colton Company, 
New York advertising agency, which 
has been directing part of the advertis- 
ing account of the Japan Tourist Bu- 
reau, with headquarters at that city, 
will, effective April 1, direct all of the 
advertising of the Bureau. 


A. R. Rodway Honored 

A. R. Rodway, of the Rodway Sales 
Corporation, New York, has been voted 
a life: membership in the Association of 
Manufacturers’ Representatives, of New 
York. This honor is usually reserved 
for retiring presidents of the association 
but was conferred upon Mr. Rodway in 
view of his work as vice-president. 








To Represent Tucson, Ariz., 


tie. © 
“Citizen” 

The Tucson, Ariz., Citizen has ap- 
pointed the John W. Cullen Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its adver- 
tising representative east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Payne-Hall, Inc., will rep- 
resent the paper on the Coast. 





Has Tavannes Watch Account 

Ed. L. Stein & Brother, Inc., New 
York, has appointed William G. Seiden- 
baum, advertising agent of that city, to 
direct the advertising of Tavannes 
watches for which the Stein_ company 
& — “append in the United States and 
‘anada. 





New Account for Greenleaf 


Agency 
The Whiting Milk Companies, Boston, 
have apouianed The Greenleaf Com ny, 
Boston advertising agency, to 
their advertising account. 
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Why Consolidated Gas Is Using 


Testimonials 


This Giant Utility Is Convinced That Its Customers’ Experiences with 
Gas Heaters Constitute the Most Effective Copy for That Device 


By Rexford Daniels 


NDOUBTEDLY there are 

some advertisers who would 
like to feature testimonials in their 
advertising. In fact, they firmly 
believe that testimonials offer the 
most resultful type of copy for 
their merchandising problems. They 
refrain from 
using, or at least 
featuring testi- 
monials, however, 
because they are 





A Doctor said: 


convinced that 
this old and 
proved advertis- 
ing tool has had 
its edge dulled 
by misuse. 

Not so the 


Consolidated Gas 
Company of New 
York. This promi- 
nent utility is 
running a series | 
of eight adver- 
tisements in news- 
papers, covering : 
a period of six- ~% 
teen weeks, which 
is based entirely 





TURNING POINTS TO ComPoRT 


“My worst patient was the 
heating plant until—”" 





They have the ring of truth be- 
cause they are in fact spontaneous 
expressions from people whose ex- 
perience with automatic gas heat- 
ing gives them a true appreciation 
of its advantage as an effortless 
fuel. We find that people who 
heat their homes 
with gas gen- 
erally regard it 
as a_ distinction 
and are more 
than willing to 
sponsor our ef- 
forts to sell their 
neighbors and 
friends. 

“Every one of 
the testimonials 
used in our cam- 
paign was ob- 
tained volun- 
tarily, and with- 
out inducement 
or offer of any 
kind. 

“Had we want- 
ed to, we could 
have found many 
customers, of 





on testimonials. [27% local and national 
Commenting on == prominence, but 
the company’s I believe that 
reason for fea- , such testimonials 
turing testi- are regarded with 
monials, Henry suspicion, because 
Obermeyer, in The Occupation Rather Than the of the abuse 
charge of the Name of the Testifier Is Featured which this me- 


bureau of adver- 
tising, said: 

“A genuine testimonial is one of 
the most effective advertisements 
we can use, because one of the 
first things that a prospect wants 
to know in buying a gas furnace is 
the experience of others under 
similar conditions. In my judg- 
ment, one of the strongest things 
about our testimonial advertising 
is the fact that we could not have 
bought or invented such testi- 
monials, even if we wanted to. 
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dium has suffered 
at the hands of certain types of 
advertisers. Similar suspicion at- 
taches to testimonials from distant 
cities. In each one of our testi- 
monial advertisements, the  ac- 
curacy of the statement can be 
readily tested and proved by the 


neighbors and friends of the 
testators.” t 
In using the testimonials the 


name and picture of the person 
giving the testimonial were sub- 
ordinated to the main selling argu- 
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e You have heard that 
your composition can be done more eco- 
nomically by the Ludlow method . . . « 
e This method is an advanced process of 
hand-set slug-cast composition which em- 
bodies the desirable features of hand-com- 
position, while eliminating its lost motion, 
hazards, and delays «+ +++ eee 
e You can use the Ludlow system for any 
composition that you are now having set 
by hand in single types, and it will pay you 
to investigate the many advantages which 


the Ludlow offers «22sec ececee 


Libis ‘Typegraph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


The facts regarding the Ludlow system 





await your request, without obligation. 
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ment and thereby served merely as 
collaborating statements to the 
claims made by the gas company. 

In preparing testimonial adver- 
tising, there are many pitfalls into 
which one may plunge, chief of 
which is giving the testimonial so 
much prominence that the reader 
remembers the testifier and forgets 
the testificate. This is especially 
the case when the product is 
a slow-moving article which is 
bought only after months of care- 
ful thought. Selling points will 
often stick in a person’s mind long 
after he has forgotten who said 
them. Therefore,.a delicate sense 
of news values is necessary in 
writing testimonial advertising of 
this nature, to give a proper bal- 
ance and make the copy sell, in- 
stead of merely amuse or instruct. 

In the case of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, it had to sell a 
product which usually takes 
months of investigation and care- 
ful thought by the purchaser be- 
fore buying. It was therefore 


necessary to give arguments in 
favor of buying and experiences 


of satisfied users, which would 
stick in the prospect’s mind. This 
was especially necessary to help 
overcome, in the purchaser’s mind, 
the thought that the reasons the 
testifier gave for owning the prod- 
uct would probably not apply to 
him. 

The idea of putting these selling 
arguments into the mouths of 
satisfied users, instead of having 
the company stress them in its ad- 
vertising, came about in the same 
way that it had to many other 
firms, namely, that people are apt 
to pay more attention to what 
somebody else says about a prod- 
uct than to what the company says. 

A careful study of present gas 
heating customers showed it would 
be possible to choose one from 
nearly every walk of life. This was 
particularly desirable, because it 
would show prospects that gas 
heating was benefiting people in all 
grades of life and in all businesses. 
To accomplish this, a doctor, 
sportsman, interior decorator, 
apartment house owner, manufac- 
turer and retired business man 
were among those. chosen. 

In all but a few cases, the pros- 
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pective giver of the testimonial 
was approached by a representa- 
tive of the company and asked if 
he or she would like. to make a 
statement of his experiences which 
could be used in an advertising 
campaign. It was further ex- 
plained that a picture of the per- 
son was not wanted, as the adver- 
tisement would be illustrated just 
like a magazine story. In this 
way, several statements were ob- 
tained which otherwise might not 
have been given. 

When the statements had been 
received, instead of featuring the 
name of the testifier, his or her 
occupation was stressed. This was 
followed by a heading which ex- 
plained how the gas heater, in that 
home, had helped to overcome 
some troublesome feature  con- 
nected with other forms of heat- 
ing. One advertisement is cap- 
tioned: “A doctor said: ‘My worst 
patient was the heating plant un- 
til—’”; another, “An apartment 
house owner said ... ‘I am sell- 
ing space I used to waste,’” and 
still another, “A retired business 
man said .. . ‘I found youth in a 
gas furnace.’” 

The name of the testifier, pre- 
ceded by an asterisk which tied up 
with the heading, is given in each 
advertisement as follows: “*A leaf 
from the ledgers of Aaron Keil, 
landlord and real estate operator, 
599 West 187th Street.” 

An unexpected outcome from 
the first two or three advertise- 
ments was that numerous people 
either telephoned to the company 
or wrote that they had interesting 
experiences which the company 
might like to mention. Some of 
these offers were investigated and 
proved to be suitable for ‘use. 


Death of J. H. Harrison 

any H. Harrison, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Danville, Ill., Commercial: 
News, died recently at Miami Beach, 
Fla. He was sixty-two years old. He 
had served as president of the Illinois 
Press Association and later, as president 
of the Inland Press Association. 


Golden Rule Shoes to Wesley 
Agency 
Golden Rule Shoes, Inc., New York, 
has appointed The Wesley Associates, 
advertising agency of that city, to di 
rect its advertising account. 
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With an increase of 33 per cent, Oakland led 
all Western cities in growth of retail trade 
during the 5-year period, 1924-1929, according 
to the Twelfth Federal Reserve District. 
The percentages of increase among the lead- 
ers, according to the report, were: Oakland, 
33 per cent; Los Angeles, 27 per cent; Seattle, 
21 per cent; San Francisco, 17 per cent, and 
Salt Lake, 10 per cent. 

In January of this year, Oakland was the only 
large city in Twelfth District to show a gain in 
department store sales over the same month 
of 1929. Oakland’s gain was 15.9 per cent. 


Oaklande= Tribune 


OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 
(Member A.B.C.; the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 

Nasi, J Repr z. 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
New Yor Curcaco 

Los ANcELES San Francisco 
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The SPOKANE COUNT 


1929 SALES 244% over 
CCORDING to “‘A Study of All 


American Markets,"* January 
1st, 1929, passenger car registrations 
within the influence zone of THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and 
CHRONICLE numbered 130,806, 
compared with 117,651 for the Seattle 
market and 154,582 for the Portland 
market. The percentage of automo- 
biles to families in the Spokane 
Country leads 32 states, including 
such markets as Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Florida, Missouri and Oklahoma. 

There were 20,332 new automobiles 
sold in the Spokane Country during 
1929, 244% over 1928. Based upon 
local trade surveys and estimates of 
replacements by recognizedauthorities, 
the Spokane Country automotive bill 
for 1930 will exceed $77,000,000. 

The per capita spendable income 
of the Spokane Country leads 32 
states, and per family wealth is $3,104 
above the nation'saverage. According 
to U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, the 
1929 gain in crop values for Washing- 


Percent- 


age of — SO TOMOBI 


BEATS 48 of | 


—N. B. For Every Car Pictured 


1928— $77,000,000 1930 


ton, Oregon and Idaho was $41,265, 
000, or 48% of the entire nation’s 
farm increase. The Spokane Country 
alone produces 1-1oth of the nation’s 
wheat and ships 1-sth of its com 
mercial apples. 1929 farm, mine and 
lumber production was over $400,000, 
000. The Spokane Country is relatively 
an exceptional automotive market 
Through the 102,000 circulation 
of the Sunday SPOKESMAN: 
REVIEW and SPOKANE DAILY 
CHRONICLE you reach nearly all 
the prosperous families in Spokane 
and the 522 cities and towns of the 
field—and at a saving, through the 
associated rate, of $23.80 a page gross. 
Adding to this coverage the 18,000 
circulation of the SPOKANE DAILY 
TIMES, you reach an additional 
14,000 prosperous country homes and 
4,000small-town and city homes, Alto 
gether, a complete coverage of 122,000 
in one of America’s outstanding auto 
motive markets for 1930. Special 
information furnished promptly. 


SPOKANE DAILY TIES (Successor Twice-a-Week S-R) 
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ADS 32 STATES ~~ 
b FAMILIES—and. also Y 
ajor Markets—Cars Owned @ 


< Are 250 More in Spokane Country. 


Y--130 


ONE CAR TO EVERY 1 1-3 FAMILIES 


COWLES PUBLICATIONS 


WASHINGTON FARMER, ORE- 
GON FARMER, IDAHO FARMER 
Over 110,000 Net Paid Circula- 
tion. 839% UNduplicated with Any 
Other Single Farm Paper—lIn a Field 
with Farm Buying Power 41% Above 
the Nation's Average. 





How to Rejuvenate Tired Members 
of a Family of Products 


Pinaud Found That Two Members of Its Family Were Shouldering Too 
Much of the Sales Burden 


By Charles G. Muller 


NE of the hardest problems an 

old company faces is to keep 
young. If old age isn’t warded 
off, the time is bound to come when 
it is imperative to rejuvenate the 
merchandising. 

The 150-year-old house of Pi- 
naud found itself in just such a po- 
sition three years ago. 
For more than two gen- 
erations it had sold in 
the United States a line 
consisting of bulk per- 
fumes, cosmetics, sham- 
poo, toilet. water, pow- 
ders and miscellaneous 
toilet goods. Until 1915, 
the sales graph of all 
these products could be 
plotted on a generally 
rising curve. 

But from 1915 on the 
graph showed that Veg- 
etal Lilas de France 
toilet water and Eau de 
Quinine hair tonic led 
the entire list in volume. 
The total sales of Pi- 
naud products continued 
to rise, but perfumes, 
cosmetics and similar 
items were dropping, 
while hair tonic and 
toilet water were carry- 
ing an ever increasing 


smooth it on 


hind toilet water and hair tonic) 
until eventually these two lines con) 
stituted the major part of Pinaud’s 
United States business. 

This situation, of an old com- 
pany with a long line of accepted” 
products doing most of its busi- 
ness in one or two of the items, 
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As cosmetics in gen- 
eral were enjoying a 
wide sale, the company 
decided that its mer- 
chandising _ situation 
needed a thorough going 
over. An investigation was made 
into production and merchandising 
which brought to light a number 
of reasons for the falling off of 
Pyaud cosmetics sales. One of 
the most important was the war, 
which disrupted the entire Pinaud 
staff. To offset the sales decline 
which this caused, the company in 
America had put increasing adver- 
tising and merchandising effort be- 





The New Cream and Powder Are Being Given Equal 
Space in Pinaud’s Consumer Advertising 


is one which many manufacturers, 
even young ones, may easily get 
into. The difficulty is to get out 
again. 

The Pinaud condition was ag- 
ravated because the two major 
ines, by becoming associated with 
barber shop outlets, had lost for 
Pinaud the fine reputation which it 
had been building for a century 
and a half. 
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Every Building Job 
ls a New Job! 


S the producer recasts for each new play 

... 80 the contractor recasts his build- 

ing product needs for each new job. And 

in the building industry, every construction 

job is a new job ... a new alignment of 
methods and materials. 


Consequently, your building products must 
maintain continued sea. B contact with 
scores of thousands of contractors and 
builders, as well as additional thousands of 
real estate developers, operators, specula- 
tive builders and dealers. 


This is most effectively accomplished 
by presenting the merits of your 
building products, month after 
month, through the advertising 
pages of AMERICAN BUILDER. 


a 
—— be 


am, 
a 


AMERICAN BUILDER 


Including “Building Developer” and “Home Building” 


30 Church St., New York Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 215 Market St., San Francisco 


Simmons-Boardman Publication 





Twenty-five yeors ago Old Dutch Cleanser wos originated 
to semplity and moke household cleaning easier, more convenient and 
economical and to brine to the home the protection of wholesome, hygienic cleanliness 
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ng efficiency 
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Modern household equipment 1s Did Dutch seheguards the b 
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Age cannot wither her 
nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety 


Added years mean nothing to Old 


a“ 


Dutch — except as opportunities 
to increase her innate antipathy 
for Dirt, and to strengthen and con- 


solidate her amazing leadership. 


We are proud of Old Dutch! 
And proud of the fact that 
we've been identified with 
Old Dutch advertising for 
eightedn out of Old Dutch's 


twenty-five useful years! 


We 





Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Sudy and 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
ROCKFORD TORONTO 
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‘Pp IS CE Ss? 


the sign of subtlety, generosity, 
magnetism, aspiration, 


BORN UNDER THE TWIN FISH 
(Feb, 20 . 22) 


* Otto Kahn George Washington 
Andrew Jackson * Philip Stockton 

* J. J. Raskob * David Sarnoff 
Vercingetorix Grover Cleveland 

* Thomas Cochran * Gen. Chas. Summerall 

* Edward Duffield James Madison 


In Aviation Advertising 
(planes, accessories, air- 
lines, etc.), for instance, 
TIME ranked Ist in 1929: 


Sportsman 
New Yorker 


* Subscriber to ned 


Nation’s Business . . 
| M And already 95 pages are sched- 
uled in TIME for 1930. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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“We saw two ways to put Pi- 
naud merchandise. back into the 
class in which it belonged,” explains 
John J. Quinn, vice-president. 
“First, we would have to expand 
the line to cover its proper field 
once more—bring out its latent pos- 
sibilities to enter the large cosmetic 
market which had grown since the 
war. Second, we would have to 
give the line the quality appeal 
which the modern woman demands 
in high-grade merchandise. 

“We lost no time in setting out 
along the first path of action. We 
built a mew factory and offices, to 
provide a modern foundation for 
expansion of our line of merchan- 
dise. Then we began the expansion 
_ a new face cream, one radi- 
cally different from the old and 
one Y which lent itself admirably to 
our modernized program.  Start- 
ing with this cream, we would 
bring out our line’s latent possi- 
bilities slowly but strongly, adding 
other items as conditions war- 
ranted. Above all, we would see 
that this first new item was well 
and widely introduced to consumers 
and soundly set into the line be- 
fore we rejuvenated other items. 

“The second path of action, that 
of giving the line a modern quality 
appeal, led us into packaging.” 

The manner in which the com- 
pany tackled this angle of its re- 
juvenation gives the key to the 
manner in which the company, dur- 
ing the last three years, has been 
regaining its former market. The 
cream needed a dress which would 
sell the product on eye appeal the 
first time. While the company 
also was sure that repeat business 
would follow once consumers had 
used the cream, it felt that the in- 
troduction could be made most 
quickly by means of the package 
itself. 

A green jar was picked after 
much experimenting. To maintain 
the effective basic green back- 
ground, the jar top was held in 
place by green, silk-covered wire 
bound four times around the base 
and top and kept in place by four 
notches. A very simple silver and 
black harmonizing label was pasted 
on the jar, a silver and black book- 
let was placed opposite, and around 
these was wrapped a strip of trans- 
parent paper through which the 
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basic green color could penetrate 
easily. Simple and colorful, this 
package had all the quality appeal 
the company desired. 

Similar simplicity and_colorful- 
ness was put into a smaller cream 
package, called a traveling tube, 
selling for 75 cents. This tube, 
green to tie in with the cream jar, 
and with a black triangular-shaped 
cap, was placed in a cardboard 
container and packed in dozens in 
counter display stands of harmon- 
izing colors. The tube container, 
being triangular, was distinctive in 
shape as well as in color and of- 
fered the same quality appeal as 
the jar. With these packages, the 
company was ready for marketing. 


Introduced Slowly 


Consumer introduction was gone 
at slowly. To determine women’s 
reactions to the new cream, the 
company did sampling in summer 
resorts to see just how much in- 
terest might be expected. This 
sampling showed that the cream 
had wide appeal, for inquiries came 
from scattered sections of the coun- 
try where women could have 
learned about the cream only as a 
result of the demonstrations at re- 
sort towns. 

Tests were then made in small 
cities and then in larger ones, 
demonstrating and sampling going 
on at the same time that advertis- 
ing appeared in rotogravure space 
ranging from one-half to full pages 
for from two to seven insertions. 
As a result of these careful tests 
which covered the United States 
broadly, Pinaud entered the New 
York market in January, 1928. 
After considerable preliminary 
work among metropolitan dealers, 
the company introduced the cream 
in full-page Sunday rotogravure 
advertising. 

In, addition to making a very 
successful debut to consumers with 
its quality appeal and modern dress, 
the new cream effectively brought 
about several changes in Pinaud 
merchandising. “Previously we 
had been selling only to depart- 
ment stores, barber supply houses 
and larger stores,” it was pointed 
out by Mr. Quinn. “Now we 
found our market expanded so that 
we began to sell direct to retailers. 

“In effect, the new cream pack- 
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age increased our distribution not 
only for itself, but for other Pi- 
naud products. For where hereto- 
fore many of the highest grade 
stores would not handle our hair 
tonic or toilet water, these same 
tores were attracted by the Pinaud 
quality cream package and not only 
took on the cream, but also took 
on the toilet water and tonic as 
well. The net of this was not only 
(1) widespread outlets for the 
cream, but also, (2) new outlets 
for the old products along with, 
(3) a growing prestige for those 
products which before had been 
associated so largely with barber 
shops.” 

Having successfully taken the 
first steps toward rejuvenating and 
expanding the original Pinaud line 
and toward bringing back the com- 
pany’s prestige, the new cream with 
its modern dress was given time to 
establish itself firmly. Later the 
second latent product to be de- 
veloped was shampoo. This, modi- 
fied in content, was sampled and 
advertised to greater sales in the 
footsteps of the cream. Then, 
about eight months ago, Pinaud’s 
powder made its public bow. 

The powder did one thing. that 
the cream had done. That is, it 
replaced several other similar old- 
line products. Instead of selling 


several creams, Pinaud now is 
featuring the one modernized 
cream. Similarly, instead of at- 


tempting to sell many powder vari- 
ations, Pinaud had ceveloped one 
modernized powder—in two types 
and six colors. 

“The problem with powder was 
to bring it out in a quantity and 
at a price that would be popular 
at the same time that newly gained 
prestige was maintained,” says Mr. 
Quinn. “We handled this effec- 
tively by retailing our package at 
$2, in keeping with our cream, as 
we had found from experience 
that this would bring profitable 
volume. This was in line with 
our basic plan of providing a good 
product in a generous quantity in 
a lovely package and at a fair price. 

“We put the quality appeal into 
our new package with a material 
hitherto unused for powder boxes. 
This was durable Gat lesteunn like 
ebont. and the box cap screwed on 
to prevent spillage. Also, as with 
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the cream, we designed a smaller 
but striking package, to sell at $1. 

“As a result of experiences in 
sampling and testing the cream, 
we had built up mailing lists which 
were exceedingly helpful in test- 
ing the new powder. Using these 
lists, we were able to get from 
a wide. variety of general and spe- 
cialized groups of women their 
preferences as to type and colors 
of powder. These preferences in 
part determined our final selec- 
tions. 

“Introduction was made in New 
York in a local newspaper and 
rotogravure campaign which we 
backed with a very striking and 
practical window display for deal- 
ers. This display, in the form of 
a fan, was extremely flexible, as 
the fan could be opened either in 
full or to show just a segment that 
would fit any size store window. 

“As with cream; we used a sam- 
ple coupon to start the powder off, 
returns being comparable to those 
of the cream. Thousands of 
women applied either directly to 
us or to local stores for samples. 

“With the powder we were able 
to eliminate many steps that had 
been necessary in bringing out the 
cream. Also, we capitalized the 
prestige and distribution of the 
cream in introducing the new addi- 
tion to the line. For, having gained 
a thoroughly national distribution 
for cream in retail drug, chain and 
department stores, and having 
backed this distribution with full- 
page advertising in leading women’s 
magazines, we were able to tie 
the newest item right in with the 
older member of the line. 

“Our plan was to work out of 
New York to national distribu- 
tion for the powder. So in our 
national advertising on cream we 
have given space to powder as 
well. The amount of space de- 
voted to powder in these adver- 
tisements has varied from small 
announcements to—now that we 
are spreading out with powder dis- 
tribution—an equal sharing of 
space in advertisements which tell 

ut cream and powder as a com- 
posite beauty treatment. This na- 
tional advertising we will back 
with heavy local advertising in cer- 
tain cities as we get on with our 
program.” 
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1929 SEATTLE’S 
NINE GREATEST 
RETAIL STORES 
SPENT THEIR 
ADVERTISING 
DOLLARS THUS. . 
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fey A TRIBUTE TO THE 
SUPERIOR PULLING- POWER OF 
THE SEATTLE TIMES,AS EXPRESSED 
BY SEATTLES LEADING MERCHANTS 
NOT ONLY IN 1929 BUT FOR MORE 
THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 
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Writing Copy from the Outside-In 


Why Copy Writers Seldom If Ever Become as Biased as the Manu- 


facturers Whose Products They Write About 
By Howard D. Taylor 


Copy Chief, Williams & Cunnyngham 


A’ editor once said to a copy 
man, “How do you retain the 
outside point of view?” 

He had in mind the thought that 
after writing copy over a period 
of years, for a single product, the 
copy writer is likely to reach the 
point where he knows as much 
about the item as those who make 
it. 

This being true, the editor felt 
that there was a danger of the 
copy writer becoming stale or get- 
ting into a rut on account of too 
close and too long an acquaintance 
with the product. 

Well—that is just the difference 
between an editor and a copy writer 
—or one of the differences. 

It has been said that a writer 
of advertisements is in the word 
business. 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

It is what you say in an adver- 
tisement—not so much how you say 
it—that brings results. 

The editor is in the word busi- 
ness. How he says it, is what 
makes literature out of ideas. 

The copy writer deals in ideas 
only—writing advertisements is not 
a literary pursuit. 

We don’t write to ’em, we talk 
to ’em. 

To retain the outside viewpoint 
all that is necessary is to get 
on the outside before you start. 

Once you are there and have es- 
tablished the keynote of the copy 
from that standpoint, there is no 
danger of your climbing the fence 
and getting inside. You have built 
up a barrier with every advertise- 
ment that would make any change 
in copy policy too obvious and too 
difficult. 

The maker of a kerosene oil 
cook stove would naturally start 
with the inside viewpoint. He 
would tell you about the marvelous 
burner that produces a blue flame 
of intense heat. He would tell of 





the cleanliness, the absence of odor, 
the beauty of line and finish, and 
the economy. 

That is copy from the inside- 
out. You can tell that story many 
times in different words, but it is 
still the same story. 

he copy writer, given the same 
subject, approaches it in a different 
way. First, of course, he learns 
all about the stove. He starts with 
the same facts that the manufac- 
turer does. Then he asks him- 
self, “Who buys this thing or why 
doesn’t he?” “Where does he live?” 
“Why should he buy it?” In 
short, he visualizes his audience 
In the case of the oil cook stove, 
he knows that the person who buys 
it lives in the country or in a sec- 
tion where there is no gas supply. 

He sees a farm woman or one 
who lives in the outskirts of a city 
or suburb. 

In imagination he tries to put 
himself in the place of that woman 
and tries to understand her atti- 
tude toward an oil range. 

“What does she use now?” he 
asks, and decides she uses a coal 
range. 


Living the Farm Woman's Life 


Then he starts living her life 
He sees her making the beds in 
the morning. Then she dusts up- 
stairs. Now she is coming down- 
stairs dusting the bannister rail as 
she comes. Then the living room. 
“My—it’s hot!” She looks at the 
clock on the mantel. 

“Goodness gracious, it’s eleven 
o'clock and five hungry farm hands 
to feed at twelve!” 

She opens the kitchen door, a 
wave of heat strikes her. That 
coal range has been burning al! 
morning. 

Now she has to boom the fire. 
She shakes it, puts on coal and 
opens the drafts. 

Next thing to do is peel the po- 
tatoes. She gets the pan, fills it 
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WE have just closed the March 
issue with 142 pages. 


A gain of 39% over last year. 


And it is the third month running 
we have beaten last year. 


Which prompts us to prophesy that 
American Druggist in 1930 will 
show— 


1. Agreater percentage in gain than 
any other magazine in the field— 


2. Agreater gain in number of pages. 


25,000 A. B. C. circulation. 








AMERICAN 
DRUGGIST 
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THERE’S A MORAL IN THE FACT 
THAT TWO-THIRDS OF US 
STILL PREFER 


TOOTHACHES 10 
TOOTHBRUSHES 


TUDY the unsold markets of many products with 

country-wide distribution and you will be amazei 
at the large sections of population on which today’s 
clever advertising leaves no profitable impress. 
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Proofs are everywhere that educational merchandis so al 


ing has a lot of territory to cover before the Nation, af «7; 
a buying mass, will be able to appreciate and act upon» - > 
the modernized selling viewpoints on which advertising 

prides itself. V 





Of many illustrations, none is more striking than the 
toothbrush and dentifrice problem. Competing power: 
fully for present users—about 35% of the population— 
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“Five pe® 


hese campaigns face the fact that 65% of the people 
till use no brush or dentifrice at all. 


This enigma, encountered by numerous fine preducts, ~ 
boes deeper than advertising. It involves territorial and 
raditional methods of life, inherited and occupational 
prejudices, racial and cultural handicaps. It is made ~ 
p of selling objections in the raw. And it can only be 
mnswered through a better knowledge of people, as 
people, and not as centers of population. 

2 


When millions of potential customers find nothing per- 
onal and convincing in advertising addressed to them, 
tis time to put on the Seven League Boots, scale the tall 
buildings and go out for a studious look at the factors 
which really control national sales. 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, 
this organization enables advertisers 
to build better sales on the 
figure-facts of business. 


-—FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY—— 








ADVERTISING ... WiCkersham 8200 
247 PARK AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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And what it means ~ 



















To Syracuse * « « @ tremendous improvement — the 


elimination of railroads crossing streets at 
grade—and the bringing of a new life 
to the entire business district. 


To Advertisers . . . « thirty million dollar addition to an 
already potentially rich market during the 
next three years — added purchasing power 
for automobiles, radios, foods and all kinds 
of advertised products. 





This market of homes is most thor- 
oughly influenced by its time-tested and 
steadily- growing newspaper—The Post- 
Standard. 






Syracuse, N.Y. 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 





Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 
Detroit San Francisco 


DAILY 61,222 NET PAID SUNDAY 69,879 NET PAID 





“Reaches the Buying Power of Central New York” 
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with potatoes, and sits down right 
in front of the stove. And the 
kitchen is so hot. Well—there’s 
your headline—“You don’t need a 
fire while you peel potatoes.” 

That is talking to her in her 
own language. You don’t have to 
tell her that an oil stove helps keep 
the kitchen cool or that it is econ- 
omy to put a fire out when you 
don’t need it. 

She will see it more quickly if 
you present it from her own stand- 
point—from the outside-in. 

Now that you have definitely 
established yourself as a farm 
woman and have assumed all her 
duties and worries, it is compara- 
tively easy to continue the series 
through all the conditions and ex- 
igencies of the life you are living 
in imagination. There are lots of 
homey, everyday reasons for such 
a stove. There's the baby’s milk 
to be heated, the quick breakfast 
for the men, the sudden call for 
hot water or tea—the evening re- 
freshment. 

Of course, economy, pride, clean- 
liness, absence of odor can all be 
treated in the: same way. Even 
prejudice against kerosene can be 
overcome because you know your 
audience so well. How’s this— 
“You've got to know more than 
your mother”—so far she is with 
you. She will surely agree to that. 
Then you go on in the first para- 
graph and say that mother used to 
think kerosene was something that 
smoked up lamp chimneys, but you 
know that today kerosene is turned 
into gas that burns with a smoke- 
less blue flame. 

That’s enough about oil stoves. 

And perhaps that is enough to 
illustrate clearly how a copy writer 
keeps on the outside of a project. 

He performs a paradoxical feat 
of mental gymnastics by imagining 
he is the prospective customer, then 
talking to himself bringing out the 
points that fit his own case. 

To the writer who habitually 
puts himself in the place of the 
person whom he is addressing, 
it would be a distasteful, almost 
impossible, task to write one of 
those bombastic dictatorial adver- 
tisements which when analyzed 
means: “Buy it because we tell 
ou to.” 
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The main point is what the arti- 
cle will do rather than why ‘it does 
it. 

In advertising shock absorbers 
for example we tell the car buyers 
to “Insist on a Rough Road Ride 
—Even a Wheelbarrow _ Rides 
‘Easy’ on a Boulevard.” That is 
a reasonable suggestion and will be’ 
acted upon—why tell the public 
about air vents, replenishing cham- 
bers, balanced pistons, when all the 
motorists want is comfort? 

Before deciding upon this key- 
note of the campaign, the copy 
writer had to learn all the me- 
chanical features of the instru- 
ment. 

He compared them with other 
devices by actual demonstrations 
over rough roads at all speeds and 
was convinced that the challenge 
—“Insist on a Rough Road Ride” 
—would result in a favorable de- 
cision. 

From the rider’s standpoint com- 
fort is linked with safety—wheels 
holding the road—absence from 
side-sway and shimmy. 

Comfort also indicates economy 
—saving of tires, axles, chassis, 
engine and radiator, points which 
arise from considering the effect 
rather than the cause—the outside 
viewpoint rather than the inside. 

It is true the writer may run out 
of ideas today but a ride in a taxi- 
cab or a walk down a boulevard 
will give him some new ideas for 
tomorrow. 

A copy writer who starts from 
the outside viewpoint stays on the 
outside because he has established 
a keynote and a habit of thought 
that keeps him constantly in the 
attitude of the buyer rather than 
the seller. 





Appoint Hart-Conway Agency 

_Savutime Devices, Inc., Rochester, 
‘ ., electrical control ‘devices, and 
the Grosman Seed Company, Inc., East 
Rochester, N. Y., have appointed the 
Hart- Conway Company, Inc., Rochester 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. Magazines, news- 
papers, be a papers and direct mail 
wl 





Appoints Whitten Agency 

The Champion Metal Weatherstri 
Company, Boston, has appointed Ed. 
mund S, Whitten, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 














New Uses May Change the 
Merchandising Map 


@ The Curity Two-Market Plan Shares Results of Wise Market Research 


EW uses almost inevitably re- 

sult in new users. Create 
enough new users and you may 
find it necessary to take an entirely 
new view of your market. If 
enough new users become enthusi- 
astic about the product for reasons 
quite foreign to those which have 
accounted for the bulk of 
its sales before the new 
uses were discovered, their 
_enthusiasm is likely to make 
radical changes in sales fig- 
ures, particularly if the 
product is offered in vari- 
ous grades. 

The wise manufacturer, 
of course, does not stop 
with the creation of a new 
use. He discovers how im- 
portant the demand is and 
how likely it is to be ephe- 
meral. If he finds that it 
has every prospect of being 
permanent, he shapes his 
merchandising policy to in- 
crease it. 

The Lewis Manufactur- 
ing Co., a division of The 
Kendall Company, manu- 
facturer of Curity cheese- 
cloth, in its recent business- 





A NEW Cheesecloth —— IDEA 
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uses and to discover if these could 
be classified broadly into easily 
handled groups. 

By studying retail sales figures, 
by examining the company’s own 
books and by talks with consumers 
and retailers the company discov- 
ered that there are really two gen- 


The Curity 
TWO MARKET 
Selling Method 
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tiser may follow through 
on new uses and new users 
and how market research, 
based on studies of new 


uses, may cause an entirely new 
view of an organization’s mer- 
chandising opportunities. 

Even a_ simple product like 


cheesecloth has more than 100 uses. 
This fact has been discovered by 
the company’s market research de- 
partment. The company, in its 
work with wholesalers and retail- 
ers, has emphasized the many uses 
of its product but it has not been 
content to let the matter drop at 
that. More important was to find 
out what were the most important 


In Order to Emphasize the Dual Market Theme 
Trade Advertisements Are Divided into Two Parts 


eral classes of uses which require 
two different types of Curity 
cheesecloth. 

The first class is the dusting, 
cleaning and polishing use which 
requires a cheesecloth of open con- 
struction, a cheap fabric that can 
be used a few times and thrown 
away. Curity grades 10 and 20 
satisfy this market. The other 
class is the general household use 
of cheesecloth for such purposes 
as jelly strainers, lettuce bags, cold 
cream removers, etc. These re- 
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= opinion is favorable, 
you are one step 
closer to a sale... 
And we can help whether 
you are selling bonds, oil 
burners or whatnots to the 
bank’s customers, or trying 
A to locate good dealers. 
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quire a finer count cloth which is 
found in Curity grade 50 or 28 
x 24, 

Thus the market research de- 
partment discovered that there are 
really two markets for cheesecloth 
and that in order to merchandise 
the product properly there two 
must be considered separately. 

The company was a pioneer in 
packaging cheesecloth, and its ac- 
tivities along this line partially 
revolutionized the selling of a 
product which, because of its 
cheapness and its position in the 
retail store as a staple, had never 
been really merchandised. Previ- 
ously, cheesecloth was purely de- 
mand merchandise. The Curity 
package, by offering easily sold 
units and by bringing cheesecloth 
off the shelf and onto the counter, 
did much to promote the sale of 
the item as a reminder item, as 
well as a demand item. 

It was only natural that the 
company should see its two mar- 
ket problems as being tied up with 
the package. Therefore it has 
created two grades of packaged 
cheesecloth to satisfy the demands 
of the two markets it discovered. 

Not stopping with the packages, 
the company developed two coun- 
ter containers, one for each type 
of package. Each container holds 
a dozen packages and each carries 
a picture showing the uses of the 
particular grade which it holds. 

The next consideration was ad- 
vertising the idea to the trade. In 
order to emphasize the dual market 
theme, the advertisements are di- 
vided sharply into two parts. On 
one side is shown the container 
for the finer grades; on the other 
the container for the coarser 
grades. One advertisement is 
headed, “The Curity Two Market 
Selling Method.” The copy reads: 


Here is an idea, and a method of 
capitalizing it that will increase 
your cheesecloth sales. The cheese- 
cloth market is really divided into 
two sharply defined sere. ie cov- 
ers the personal and kitchen uses, 
for which the finer weave cheese- 
cloth is necessary. The other covers 
general cleaning, dusting and pol- 
ishing uses for the car and home, 
for which the lower count, open 
weave cheesecloth is more suitable. 
Curity furnishes a method of cov- 
ering both these with a separate and 
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distinct package and display for 
each. The display on the left, for 
the finer weaves, holds 9-inch or 
18-inch packages. One dozen 9-inch 
po of open weave cheesecloth 
are shi in the carton on the 
right, which becomes a display when 
opened as shown. You are not tak- 
ing full advantage of existing 
cheesecloth markets unless you have 
both of these displays on your 
counter. Write to your jobber or to 
us for yours today. 


The advertisements are in color. 
The plan was announced to the 
company’s salesmen at the annual 
sales convention and they were 
given a portfolio showing the co 
operative selling and advertising 


plan for wholesalers. This plan 
comprises : 
(1) Promotional work by the 


company’s salesmen. This includes 
talks by the company’s salesmen 
with wholesale salesmen. Special 
missionary men are provided to 


travel in wholesalers’ territories, 
under specific direction of the 
wholesalers wherever possible. 


Following this intensive drive the 
company plans to put into the 
hands of the regular salesmen, 
working the jobber’s territory, all 
necessary information regarding 
territorial conditions so that detail 
work can be carried on throughout 
the year. This entire supervised 
personal selling plan is tied up 
with an impersonal advertising and 
promotion campaign. 

(2) Promotional program to 
support detail selling. This com- 
prises special letters, some of them 
illustrated; sent out under the job- 
ber’s name to the trade. Two of 
these go out before the retailer is 
visited, two afterward, 

(3) Promotion to jobber sales- 
men. This consists of letters 
under the jabber’s name sent to his 
awn salesmen, Several of these 
are illustrated. 

(4) Layouts 
catalog pages, 

(5) Layouts for catalog adver- 
tisements and pages for salesmen’s 
price books. 

(6) Package enclosures and job- 
ber carton labels. 

In addition, the portfolio out- 
lined the two-market idea, charted 
the company’s plan and gave other 
information concerning helps for 
jobbers and retailers, 


for wholesalers’ 
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THOROUGH 
COVERAGE 
AWAITS— 


Advertisers desirous of testing 
the merits of their products. 


A quality item backed by a 
well-planned advertising cam- 
paign is assured consumer 
acceptance in Dayton-Ohio’s 
Test Market, when the adver- 
tising activities are concen- 
trated in The Dayton Daily 
News-Ohio’s Test Medium. 


READ IN 87% OF 
DAYTON’S HOMES 


THE 
DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS 





REPRESENTED BY M ber 
—A I. A. KLEIN, INC.| 199.900 Grou 
NEW YORK P 
News League CHICAGO of 
of Ohio Rey he American Cities 











HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR., National Advertising Manager 
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Booklet Sizes 


to the Warren CHART 


and save money 


OUR booklet and someone 
else’s may not differ much 
in size. Perhaps only a fraction 
of an inch each way. Yet one 
of them cost a lot more to print 


than the other. 


Why? Just because that frac- 


tion of an inch made one booklet 













a non-standard size. Special- 
size paper and special envelopes 
had to be made. The job required 
special checking and handling all 


through the printing plant. 


Your printer doesn’t make 
money on these special opera- 
tions. But he has to charge you 
for them. They’re part of 
the overhead that odd-size 
jobs always entail. And they 
certainly do come high! 

Why not avoid this ex- 
tra cost? It’s easy enough 
to do. And the quality of 
your mailing pieces won't 
suffer a bit. 








S. D. WARREN 


Mar. 6, 1030 
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ard-size paper sheets. 








Just ask your printer for the 
new Warren Chart of Sizes for 
Mailing Pieces. It carries actual- 
size diagrams of mailing piece 
sizes — plenty for all practical 
needs. There’s a swatch of en- 
velopes, too, showing sizes that 
fit each mailing piece. 

Keep the Chart right under 
the glass on your desk. It’s a 
handy size—only 11” x 17”. 
When you want to get out a 
booklet or folder, just select the 
size you need—and have your 
dummy cut to fit. 

That dummy will be standard. 
It will fit Warren 
standard envelopes. 


It will cut without 


waste from stand- 


COMPANY, 89 Broad St., Boston, Massachusetts 


The actual size of this chart is 11" x 17" 


iit 
( bth nsabethatheass 
Ml Rae) 


Printing Papers 
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And those sheets fit standard 
presses—no waste press area. 

No waste time, either. Stand- 
ard sheets and envelopes are al- 
ways on hand at the paper mer- 
chant’s. Your printer can get 
them at a moment’s notice. He’s 
not held up by slow delivery. 
And he can give his whole time 
to turning out a really fine job 
of printing for you. 

Ask your printer for one of 
these Charts. 


where you can use it. 


Keep it handy 
It. will 
save lots of trouble in planning 
mailing pieces—and you'll be 
7 helping your printer 
Iten. to save your money. 
If he can’t  sup- 
ply you with a chart, 
write direct to us. 
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Editor 4 
Child Life | 
Dear Editor: | 
Child Life surely keeps my youngsters 
busy doing interesting and useful things... | JL. 
After I read each issue through to them, | ore 
we pass it along to the neighbors. * | — 
In all, nine people read our copy of Child = 
Life every month... | — 
Mrs. K. | . 
New York City 
sumer 
in the 
in the 
result 
ae 
and 
* 6624% of the readers lend Child Life to other families ses, 
tribut 
heen 
camps 
CHILD LIFE a 
$500,€ 
a 
@ lis 
Rand M‘Nally & Company, Publishers | wing 
rotogt 
CHICAGO will t 
adver 
Zee 
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The Curtain Rises on Zee and Zalo 





These Two New Bathroom Tissues Are Ready for Their Debut 


TEs month will witness the 
first appearance on the adver- 
tising circuit of the team of Zee 
and Zalo, two new trade-marked 
products. 

If Zee and Zalo do not meet with 
consumer approval, it will be no 
fault of theirs, they feel, for they 
come with months of research in 
back of them. An intensive study 
in the paper field, a survey of con- 
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NEW Hlufed BATHROOM TISSUES 
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sumer -wants, and added features 
in the nature of design and color 
in their wrappings have been the 
result of a determination on the 
part of the manufacturers of Zee 
and Zalo, two new bathroom tis- 
sues, to establish a national dis- 
tribution and acceptance for them 
through an intensive advertising 
campaign. 

Beginning in March, almost 
$500,000 will be spent in the nine 
months remaining in this year in a 
list which includes seven magazines, 
using full-color, two-page soreads, 
rotogravure and black-and-white 
pages. The consumer advertising 
will be featured in business-paper 
advertising to develop outlets. 

Zee and Zalo are manufactured 
by the National Paper Products 


Company, Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation of San Francisco 
and New York. They are coined 
names which embody the qualities 
of brevity and hardness of sound, 
making them easy to remember. 
Both Zee and Zalo have been 
dressed in wrappers of a modern 
colorful style in brilliant cerise 
and colorful jade. The object 
is to have them fit in with the 
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One of the Color Spreads Introducing Zee and Zalo 


present vogue for color and de- 
sign and also for the added dis- 
play value these wrappers will give 
the products on the dealer’s shelf. 
Both rolls have an added feature 
which is being stressed in both 
consumer and trade advertising—a 
sanitary inner wrapper which com- 
pletely encases the roll. Still an- 
other feature. designed to insure 
recognition of Zee and Zalo wher- 
ever they are seen, is the embossing 
of the trade name on the third 
sheet of each roll. 

The distinction between the two 
rolls is this: Zee, the ivory tissue, 
is to be sold at 10 cents a roll and 
will contain 750 sheets. Zalo, a 
white . tissue, will be sold at two 
rolls for a quarter, single roll 15 
cents, and will contain 1,000 sheets. 
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Following the study of paper, 
preliminary to manufacture of the 
products, it was decided to use a 
pure sulphite paper. A fluffing 
process, rendering the paper softer 
and more absorbent, has also been 
adopted and this quality is receiv- 
ing prominent space in the adver- 
tising. The erection of mills and 
the selection of timber have all 
been arranged to guarantee a uni- 
form supply. 

Distribution of Zee and Zalo will 
be carried out in the spirit of the 
modern trend of hand-to-mouth 
buying. No inside price for large 
orders will be allowed but a stand- 
ard price will be maintained all 
the way through. The company is 
not at present pushing any car lots, 
but is* filling orders as small as 
ten cases. This is in accordance 
the idea of avoiding a loading-up 
policy and because the demand for 
these tissues is taking all that the 
mills can supply. Zee and Zalo 
will reach the public through gro- 
cery, drug, department and hard- 
ware stores. 


Appoint Strang & Prosser 

The Northern Pacific Railway is plan- 
ning an advertising campaign to in- 
crease passenger travel on that road. 
West Coast newspapers and magazines 
will be used in the campaign which will 
be directed by the Strang & Prosser 
Advertising Agency, Seattle. 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Rubenstein Fresh Egg Noodle Company, 
Seattle, which is introducing a new 
product. Newspapers and outdoor ad- 
vertising will be used. 


D. S. Sacks Starts New 


Business at New York 

David S. Sacks, for several years a 
member of the advertising staff of the 
Fairchild Publications, New York, has 
established an advertising business of 
his own at that city under the name of 
the Sacks Advertising Company. The 
new company will specialize in direct- 
mail advertising. 








Appoints Condon Company 

The United States Mutual Savings 
Bank, Tacoma, ash., has appointed 
The Condon Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 





Wise Shoes to Grey Agency 
Wise Shoes, Inc., New York, has ap- 
fs age the Grey Advertising Service, 
nc., ad isi cy of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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New Accounts for Milwaukee 
Agency 

The advertising account of the 
Bastian-Blessing Company, Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of welding equipment, has 
been placed with The Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, Milwaukee advertising agency. 
A campaign using business-paper and 
direct-mail advertising is planned. 

The Fuller-Warren Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of cook stoves, 
and the Everhot Heater Company, De- 
troit, maker of automatic gas-fired water 
heaters, have also appointed the Cramer- 
Krasselt agency to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. 


J. E. Gill with “Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer” 


J. E. Gill, for six years advertising 
manager of Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been elected to 
the board of directors and made vice- 
president of the Wisconsin Farm Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., publisher:,of the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer. He 
will direct the advertising department 
of that publication. 


Elected by Addison 
Vars Agency 


Fred W. Kendall, Jr., formerly vice 
president, has been made first vice-pres 
ident of Addison Vars, Inc., advertising 
agency. D. Warman, formerly an 
account executive, has been made vic« 
president. 











Duralith, Ltd., to Ronalds 
Agency 
Duralith, Ltd., plastic wall finishes 
has appointed the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., Montreal, to direct its ad 
vertising account. Newspapers and ‘busi 
ness papers will be used. 


A. A. Freeman with Russel! 
Manufacturing 


A. Albert Freeman, formerly with th« 
Hickok Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., has join The Rus 
sell Manufacturing Company, Middle 
town, Conn., as sales manager. 








Joins Milwaukee Printing 


Company 
Holbert S. Hoard, formerly wit! 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 


Wis., has joined the sales department 
of the Wetzel Printing Company, Mi! 
waukee. 





New Account to Lesan Agenc) 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce, New York, 
makers of radiators and boilers, hav 
placed their advertising account wit 
the H. E. Lesan Company, New York 
advertising agency. )} ewspapers, trad 
papers and class magazines will be used 
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IN THE HEA To 


PARTISANSHIP 


In the heat of partisanship, ideas 
and institutions grow and thrive— 
as do also the keen perceptions 
of the people who participate. e 
The FORUM induces an active, 
vigorous taking of sides on public 
questions, and puts people in the 
energetic frame of mind that enables 


them to get the best out of the 


advertisements they are reading. 





FORUM 


Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Improving the 
Questionnaire 


Tue Att-Year Crus or SovuTHern 
CALIFORNIA 
Los AnGetes, CALir. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am studying the questionnaire 
problem to see how our returns on 
questionnaires can be made even 
greater. We secured a 19 per cent 
return on a 9,000 mailing last — 
and 14 per cent the year aoee 
While an average return is under- 
stood to be 10 per cent, I want to 
— our showing if possible. 

you have any summarized 
pointers which you have published 
on questionnaires, I would appre- 
ciate a copy. 
Don Tuomas, 
Executive Secretary. 


N excellent series of articles 

has recently been published in 
Printers’ INK on questionnaires. 
Every phase of questionnaire work 
is taken up from the method of 
wording the questionnaire right 
down to analyzing and tabulating 
the results. . 

It is our belief that a careful 
reading of these articles will be 
very helpful to anyone who is 
working with questionnaires or 
who is contemplating the use of 
a questionnaire. For the informa- 
tion of our readers the titles of 
these articles and the dates of is- 
sues and page numbers on which 
they will be found are listed fol- 
lowing : 

“Compilin, the 9 t of a Market 

Surve January 9, 1930, p. 110. 
x - Fochoinen of Interviewing,” 
Part 1, December 26, 1929, p. 44. 
a Technique of lnaarviewing. 
Part 2, January 2, 1930, 80. 
a J Swivel: Chair Research Pan,” 
December 12, 1929, p. 76. 
oT swivel Chais Research fan,” 

Part ee 19, 0 ee. e 150. 
“Purpose and in a Market Sur- 

vey,’ outer 5, 1929, 155. 
“When You Plan a Market Sur- 

vey,” November 28, 1929, p. 84. 


For those who would like to go 
further into the experiences of 
manufacturers and other business 
organizations with questionnaires, 
we have prepared a report listing 
forty-nine additional references 
that have appeared in Printers’ 
INK and Printers’ INK MonrTRLY. 
These articles deal with the tech- 
nique of preparing questionnaires 
and the actual use of question- 
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naires that have been sent to con- 
sumers, jobbers, dealers, and to 
salesmen. Copies of the list are 
available and will be sent to any 
readers who would like it—[Ed. 
Printers’ Ink. 


Automatic Door Account to 
Porter-Eastman 


The Automatic Door Corperation, 
Owensboro, Ky., has appointed the 
Porter-Eastman Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. A national sales and advertis- 
ing campaign is being inaugurated 
on an automatic mechanically operated 
door for private garages, which, by the 
weight of the car, opens and closes with- 
out the driver leaving his seat. Maga- 
zines, newspapers, business publications 
and direct mail will be w 


“Banker & Tradesman” Starts 
New Edition 


The Banker & Tradesman, Boston 
Mass., has started a new edition cover- 
ing the Central and Western section of 
Massachusetts. This _ publication has 
opened an office at Springfield, Mass., 
in charge of Jose anner, for- 
merly with the F. W. Dodg e Company, 
Boston. The new edition will carry the 
regular features of the former single 
edition and will specialize in building 
and construction news in that section 
of the State. 


Changes on Staff of Radio and 
Aviation Publications 


E. M. Bacon, formerly Eastern adver- 
tising manager of Radio Engineering, 
New York, has been appointed adver 
t'sing director of Aviation Engineering, 
also of that city. 

C. Tobin, for the last eight years 
advertisin manager of Radio Broad 
cast, Garden City, N. Y., succeeds Mr. 
Bacon as Eastern advertising manager 
of Radio Engineering. 


Appoints Arthur R. Mogge 


Agency 

The Fredericks Armature Corporation, 
Chicago, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Business 
publications and direct mail will be used 
to advertise the company’s automotive 
replacement generators, armatures and 
field coils. 


Tiny Tot Shoe Account to 
Hart-Conway 


The Tiny Tot Shoe Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., infants’ shoes, has ap- 
pointed the Hart-Conway Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines, news- 
papers, business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 
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tion 

*®C\ HALL it be Early American ... or modern 
style? Of brick, stone, stucco, shingles or 
siding? Kitcher finished in tile, or enamel? 
Electric refrigeration? . . . what kind? Elec- 
tric range, or gas? Oil heat or steam?” ¢ So 
many details to decide. So much room for 
- grege and practical advice. So much 
help that advertisers are able to give. ¢ All 
day long Mrs. P. 1. Reader’s mind is absorbed 
in planning and purchasing. She and her 
husband—who reads the morning paper, 
too—are interested in every advertisement of 
real educational value in helping to plan that 
home. ( Reach these P mys. -y through the 
only paper that covers the a// day market... 
Seattle’s only morning paper . . . the Post - 

Intelligencer. * * * * ¥F © # 


and 


er and with the 


circulation in the State of Washington! 
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Picture Him — Yourself! 


When the postman forgets you just one week or the 
man in the next apartment swipes your LIFE, we hear 
about it. You howl. 


From all our records, the advertising fraternity is fond 
of getting its copy of LIFE—and getting it regular. 


What are you like? Have a look at the LIFE reader's 
picture —in the mirror: 


You like your three 
squares a day—every day. But 

that's not all. You don't like to worry 
about expenses, so you work to keep the 
wolf a safe distance from the door. But you 

also have your pet luxuries that lift existence into 

pleasant living. You like to drive a good car, 
play at a good club, and have good friends 

and a place to entertain them. That costs 

money. You are willing to pay for 
all this ... And you like 


LIFE 


That is a fair picture of the LIFE reader in any pro- 
fession. That is your mirrored picture of the public you 
reach by advertising in LIFE. 
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The Wagon 
Jobber—a New Factor 
in Distribution 





(Continued from page 20) 

as I have indicated, one of the 
truck jobber’s chief problems. It 
cannot be solved in a day, for geog- 
raphy, climate, local conditions, and 
even the growth of the jobber’s 
own distributing machine, have a 
bearing on the question. 

The other leading problem is the 
selection of personnel. 

So long as the small truck job- 
ber’s two or three drivers were 
chiefly order-takers, matters were 
simply handled, but when his busi- 
ness grew to the point where fifty 
or more trucks were in operation 
and new lines were being added, 
the hiring and training of good 
driver-salesmen became a much 
more complicated affair. It is not 
enough for a truck jobber’s repre- 
sentative to be a good driver and 
delivery man; he must also be a 
good salesman, able to introduce a 
new line whenever necessary and 
sufficiently versed in advertising 
and merchandising to be able to 
talk intelligently with any retailer. 

He must also be willing to work 
hard, making from forty to fifty 
calls a day of ten hours, making 
new contacts as often as possible, 
and keeping an eye on develop- 
ments along his route. He must 
be honest, have a good head for 
figures, and be adaptable, besides 
having a good personality. 

He is paid a salary ranging from 
$30 to $50 a week, and sometimes 
gets an extra commission on total 
sales or a bonus for new customers. 

He comes from various sources. 
Sometimes he has been a specialty 
man or regular jobber’s salesman: 
at other times he has been a gro- 
cery clerk or store owner. Some 
kind of experience in the grocery 
trade is considered highly neces- 
sary. 

There is no lack of men willing 
and even eager to get into truck 
jobbing, but of course ideal types 
are not plentiful. One great draw- 
ing card is the fact that no large 
capital is necessary for launching 
into business on one’s own account. 
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Not long ago a manufacturer seek- 
ing new distributors advertised for 
men having at least $800 in capital. 
The response was quick and large. 
This was the advertisement : 


OPPORTUNITY 
For Man witu $800.00 

THIS AD will appeal only to a 
man who knows the grocery busi- 
ness. He may now be a clerk in a 
grocery; he may be operating his 
own grocery; he may employed 
by a wholesale grocer; or perhaps 
he is now selling grocery specialties 
from an auto truck on a cash basis. 
We can show a man of this type 
how he can be in business for him- 
self profitably, selling to grocers a 
fast-turning line of diversified food 
products from his own auto truck 
(the $800.00 represents his truck in- 
vestment and necessary working cap- 
ital). The products he will sell are 
nationally distributed. One of them 
dominates its field. 

If — are working along any of 
the above lines, and you want to 
improve your position, we want to 
talk with you. Please write full 
particulars of financial responsibil- 
ity, sales experience, and what your 
acquaintance has been with the 
grocery trade during the past five 
years. 


The number of inquiries received 
indicates that truck jobbing has an 
appeal for a wide variety of men. 
Not many trades are left in which 
a beginning can be made with capi- 
tal as low as $800, and with unem- 
ployment on the increase in some 
sections, no doubt applicants will 
become numerous. 


VII 


A third problem has to do with 
getting volume of business while 
keeping operating costs low. Sales 
of $800 per week per truck are con- 
sidered good, though some distribu- 
tors seem able to make a profit on 
a gross volume of $500. More suc- 
cessful ones average $1,000 and 
more per week for each truck. 
Gross profits reported range from 
11 to 14 per cent. 

The lines carried must offer at 
least 25 per cent margin, though 
some distributors contend this is 
not large enough to cover operating 
costs and profits. 

Operating costs are figured at $1 
per hour. If not more than two 
calls can be made per hour, the 
cost of each call is estimated at 
50 cents, and the driver-salesman 
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is instructed to aim at a sale which 
will cover this. Some truck men 
will not accept orders for less than 
a $3 total. 

Costs per mile of operation range 
from 6 cents to 15 cents, and a 
good driver-salesman will cover 500 
miles or more per week. 

The ideal route is that which 
shows the most good accounts or 
prospects within the shortest dis- 
tance of the base. Long hauls be- 
tween calls enhance costs and in- 
crease the liability of mechanical 
trouble. Truck jobbing is not a 
rural proposition, but an urban and 
suburban one, and it thrives best 
where stores and towns are close 
together. A jobber seldom likes 
to send his trucks out more than 
fifty or sixty miles from his base. 

Warehousing seldom causes any 
difficulty as shipments are received 
from manufacturers as often as 
wanted and are soon loaded into the 
trucks. 

The truck jobber’s aim is to have 
his men make as many calls per 
day as possible; for forty a day 
may make a profit, whereas fewer 


might put him in the red. Forty 
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calls per day means an average of 
four per hour in a ten-hour day, 
and this means that the driver- 
salesman must work swiftly and 
intensively over a carefully chosen 
route. 

With all this, he must not work 
hastily or superficially, because it is 
important that he be friendly and 
helpful to his dealers, and be aware 
of their individual problems. As 
a rule, he is the only contact man 
and has sole jurisdiction over his 
route. Jobbers employing many 
trucks and men, however, have 
found it useful to engage super- 
visors, who are ready to rectify 
difficulties and do sales and pro- 
motional work that the driver- 
salesman has no time for. 

In some cases salesmen from the 
office assist drivers, working with 
them over new and difficult routes, 
or taking over from them the solu- 
tion of some special or knotty prob- 
lem. For example, one of the 
largest truck jobbers in the East, 
traveling sixty-seven trucks out of 
Washington, D. C., employs three 
salesmen to assist his drivers. 
Occasionally special problems 
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AFTER THE MAIL BOAT. 


THE CARGO BOAT 


a Oe oe with “‘ PUNCH ”"— 
flor, ** ” that all English-speaking people respect as th 
“PUNCH ” with your advertisements in it. 


their own flag. . . 





“PUNCH ” that everyone is waiting 


respect 
Back 


come the orders, orders from every corner of the world, for people who read 


“PUNCH ” trust what is advertised in it. 


And out go the boats again with 


goods, your goods, selling to wider and wider markets, building trade and 
country! Trade, more trade, comes of advertising in 


y' 
rare” Oa 
“PUNCH.” Wecan prove it! Write to Marion Jean Lyon, Adverti 
Manager, “‘ PUNCH,” 80, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 4, Eng. 


ADVERTISE IN 


PUNCH 


TO BUILD A WORLD TRADE 
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INDUSTRY 


A wide diversity of profitable industry 


means fewer peaks and valleys, more 
steady prosperity. 


a 


AGRICULTURE 


Not poor, one-crop farmers, but con- 
tented prosperous farmers through ! 


diversified farming within short haul 
of their own market. 


A Rich Market 
in 
York County 


Pennsylvania 


A trading territory covered completely 
and intensively by 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


We urge you to investigate. 





eS oe SS oo 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Good Copy 


An advertise- 
ment which offers 
service— 


which is attrac- 
tive enough to be 
noticed— 


inviting enough 
to be read and con- 
vincing enough 
to be remem- 
bered— 


will benefit both 
public and adver- 
tiser. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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arise in connection with chain 
stores. There was a time when 
chain managers had no precedent 
for dealing with truck jobbers, but 
being in the market for their 
goods, especially fresh country 
produce, they made their own in- 
dividual arrangements. The super- 
visors, when they came around, dis- 
liked this practice, and new ar- 
rangements had to be made by 
which either the managers, with the 
supervisors’ consent, were author- 
ized to deal with truck men di- 
rect or orders were placed through 
headquarters offices. The bulk of 
business is done on a strictly cash 
basis, but exceptions are sometimes 
made in the case of chain stores 
and well-rated dealers. 


VII 


The modern type of truck job- 
bing is still young, and many ques- 
tions will doubtless arise as it 
grows and becomes more compli- 
cated. Just now there is much en- 
thusiasm about it, and as new men 
crowd into it, there will probably 
be witnessed the usual phenomena 
associated with mushroom growth. 

Now, while there are compara- 
tively few truck men in the field, 
dealers even in thick territories see 
only a few per day. But with the 
growth of competition, a situation 
may arise under which a_ well- 
located dealer may be visited by as 
many as twenty or twenty-five 
driver-salesmen daily. In _ such 
cases a struggle will probably ensue 
which will eliminate all the weaker 
distributors, and there will remain 
only the strong and well-financed 
companies which will doubtless in 
the course of time merge and 
found some kind of national dis- 
tributing system covering great 
areas and perhaps extending from 
coast to coast. 

Also, as competition waxes, the 
present cash basis will probably 
give way to a credit system, which 
will introduce another complicated 
factor. At present, no one can say 
what the future of truck jobbing 
is, for the reason that it has only 
a short history and is creating its 
own precedents as it goes along. 

There can.be no question that 
truck jobbers have found a definite 
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|——_Long Beach—— 
one of the 


FASTEST GROWING 
CITIES IN AMERICA 


with a population of 


160,000 














EVER INCREASING 
INDUSTRIAL 
IMPORTANCE 








is the trading center of an exceedingly 
prosperous area with a population of 
more than a quarter million—with a buy- 


ing power in excess of $200,000,000.00 
yearly. 


COVERAGE and RESULTS 
GO HAND-IN-HAND ++ * 


In Your Advertising Campaigns Don't Overlook 
«> The «<> 


Preseaaselearam— 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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An advertising agency 


should neither strut 
nor cringe 


xPECT little from an ad- 
E vertising agency that will 
not deign to heed your views. 
Your money is being spent. 
Your business is being repre- 
sented to the reading—and the 
listening — public. 

But don’t assume too much 
authority if you would get the 
best. Do not close your mind. 
They are always dubious victo- 
ries that take spirit and enthu- 


siasm out of an advertisement. 


The Roche agency maintains 
amiable relations with the firms 
it serves because it looks upon 
them with respect — and be- 
cause it is as interested as they 
are in the productivity of each 
advertisement. 

Substantial earnings enable 
it to attract leading talent to its 
doors—and to place a notably 
successful principal in command 
of what it does for even its 


most unpretentious advertiser. 


Roche 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
The Twenty-Sixth Floor of the Straus Building 
CHICAGO 


New York 


Buffalo 
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niche for themselves in the general 
distribution scheme, and it is pos- 
sible that some of the big com- 
panies and mergers, such as Stand- 
ard Brands, General Foods, Best 
Foods, Gold Dust, and Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese, have been influ- 
enced by their success to go into 
truck distribution on a large scale. 

Manufacturers seeking new out- 
lets and a more rapid distributing 
method would be wrong, however, 
in taking it for granted that truck 
distribution will solve all distribu- 
tion problems. If they go into the 
business themselves, they will find 
the outlay considerable and the ex- 
penses large; and if they give ex- 
clusive territorial contracts to es- 
tablished truck distributors, there 
s always the question of pay and 
credit, and the proper pushing of 
one’s own line. 

Store-door delivery of fresh 
goods is unquestionably a, help to 
dealers, but the system of settle- 
ment on the spot imposes its own 
handicap by burdening the dealer’s 
cash till and limiting him to the 
lines on which he can pay in hard 
coin. Thus he may find it hard to 
carry a full and representative ar- 
ray of diversified goods. 

Auto distributors working in 
thickly settled communities may 
be expected to grow larger and 
stronger, but they naturally can 
take on only so many lines of 
products, while other distributors, 
working thin and widely separated 
areas, or expanding their service 
too rapidly, are not such good 
credit risks. 

Any manufacturer contemplating 
distribution by auto would do well 
to make a thorough investigation 
before taking any decided step and 
must look well into the future, for, 
as the system develops, a host of 
new selling, advertising, and mer- 
chandising problems may arise, as 
selling and delivery become virtu- 
ally the same function. 


IX 


A number of the Middle-Western 
truck distributors are banded to- 
gether in The Wagon Men’s 
Distributing Association, with — 
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quarters at Chicago. It 
organized on June 18, 1927, on “the 
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EDISON: 


Does our 
average letter cost 
50 haat will the fa- 
cility of direct dic 
tation cut that cost 























It will be simple to prove this. 
And it will amaze you to learn 
the high price you are paying 
for twice-written letters—once 
in a note book, once on the 
typewriter. 









Let us prove this. Teleph “The Ediph > 
your City, or ask us for the book, “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 

























THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC, 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
































our 
task... 


...to apply 
art to the business of sell- 


ing more goods by mak- 
ing them more attractive 
and following through- 
out from the visualization 
to the finished advertise- 
ment—all in coordination 
with the client's ideas. 


olis 


and associates 


Artists - Visualizers - Stylists 


18 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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farm of Fred Becker, Hinkley 
Heights, Ohio, where about twenty- 
five truck jobbers from Cleveland 
and nearby points attended. Mr, 
Becker was president of the Pfaff- 
men Egg Noodle Company, an or- 
ganization then operating © eight 
trucks in Cleveland and the sur- 
rounding territory. The first na- 
tional convention brought about 
100 distributors together, and the 
second one saw 250 present, accord- 
ing to figures supplied by the asso- 
ciation’s head office. 

The present membership is 291, 
operating 2,104 trucks. 


x 


To summarize, it seems: evident 
that the truck jobber will not dis- 
place the specialty man, because his 
lines are seldom backed by such 
heavy advertising and he lacks the 
time adequately to assist dealers 
with thetr individual merchandising 
and advertising problems; and he 
will relieve rather than injure. the 
wholesaler, because he deals best 
in perishables and cannot always 
profitably handle staples. 

But he enjoys an advantage over 
both the specialty house and the 
wholesaler in his intimate and re- 
peated contacts with the trade. 
Specialty and wholesale salesmen 
can get around once in so often, 
while the truck man sees his deal- 
ers once or twice every week, and 
sometimes daily. The distribution 
of goods in the past has usually 
been organized from the top down; 
the truck jobber builds his: scheme 
from: the bottom up—that is, by 
starting from the point of sale. 

The auto distributor enjoys an- 
other advantage in doing business 
for cash; but that does not. alter 
the growing dealer’s need - for 
credit. Rapid turnover is desirable, 
but certain essential goods-are by 
their nature not subject to rapid 
turnover. 

The truck jobber’s method is 
short, sharp, and stacatto; the reg- 
ular jobber’s way necessarily pro 
ceeds by a slower. tempo. The 
truck jobber is the Finnegan of 
modern business (off again, . on 
again, gone again), and as such he 
has earned an undoubted place for 
himself. Now where will he go 





from here? 
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“ More 
Interesting 
Than ever 


to me” 
writes 


H. J. Freeburg, Secretary-Treasurer 
of The Early-Freeburg Company 
of Memphis, Tenn. 


Here is a part of his letter: 


“It really is a shame that we have not written you before 
now to express our appreciation and the great good that the 
writer, as well as the balance of our organization get out of 
The Inland Printer. 


“I want to compliment you especially on the magazine that you 
are getting out since you assumed editorial charge. It is more in- 
teresting than ever to me and we all look forward to its arrival 
every month. I particularly like the typographic score-board 
features that you have been running from month to month, as 
it is a true barometer of the trend in advertising typography.” 


The readers of The Inland Printer constitute the best market in 
the industry for machinery, equipment, paper and general supplies. 


Here, also, is a market for plant equipment such as is installed 
in all modern factories. 


Inland Printer readers pay the highest subscription price in the 
field to get this magazine, and are both inclined and financially 
able to keep their plants modern. 


“ INLAND PRINTER 


330 So. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 
New York Office: One East 42nd Street 


























Your Advertising at 
the Point of Sale with a 
DENNEY ADVERTAG 


Make it easy for people to identify 
your product and know why it is 
better, with the use of Denney 
Advertags. 


These little sales makers can do a 
big job for you at an extremely 
low cost. 


Write us for complete information 
on how you can get an Advertag 
designed for your business, 


The Denney Tag Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Denney also makes Production, 
Shipping and Marking Tags 
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New York Club Makes “On- 
to-Washington” Appointments 


Varieus activities in connection with 
making arrangements for the annual con- 
vention of the Advertising Federation of 
America at Washington in so far as 
these concern the participation of the 
Advertising Club of New York, will be 


directed by the followin committee 
chairmen: Publicity, D. orris-Jones: 
transportation, John A. Zellers and 
hotels, Harold Stonier. 


John A. Wilkens is general chairman 
of the ““On-to-Washington” committee of 
which the following also are members: 
H. B. _ ~ >) Karl M. Mann, Jack C. 
Creaver, Earle L, Townsend, Edwin A. 
Sutphin, F. St. John Richards, Colver 
Gordon, Henry Obermeyer, Frank LeRoy 


Blanchard, Herbert S. aters, Edwin 
A. Shank, Lawrence J. Engel, John 
Clyde Oswald, Dan A. Carroll, A. R. 


Edie, W. D. M. Simmons, Earle Pear- 
son and Chalmers L. Pancoast. 





Wants a National Holiday to 
Digest Material 


Tue James Fisuer Company, Lrp 
ADVERTISING 

Monrtreat, Fes. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We acknowledge with thanks you: 
letter of February 24, giving us refer 
ences to articles dealing with the prol 
lem we have in mind. 

You have given us such a wealth of 
material that I am afraid we will have 
to declare a national holiday in order to 
digest it. Seriously, though, we do ap- 
reciate the amount of material you 
have referred us to, and feel sure we 
will find what we are looking for. 

Frank RIGHT, 
Assistant Manager 


28, 1930 





Wrigley Reports Profits 

The net profits of the Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., Company, Chicago, before deduction 
of expenses, depreciation and taxes, 
amounted to $23,561,523 for the year 
ended December 31, 1929. Selling, gen 
eral and administrative expenses 
amounted to $9,564,285. Net profits for 
the year, after deduction for all charges 
and Federal taxes, were $11,608,708. 





Northwest Campaign for 


Gilmore Oil 


The Gilmore Oil Company, Ltd. 
maker of Blue-Green gasoline, is plan 
n'ng an advertising campaign using 


newspaper and radio advertising in the 
Pacific Northwest. The Los Angeles of- 
fice of the Botsford-Constantine Com 
pany, advertisihg agency, is handling 
this campaign. 





Appoints Emil Brisacher & 


Staff 
McDonnell & Company, San Francisco, 
investment banking house, has placed its 
advertising account with Emil risacher 
& Staff, San Francisco advertising 
agency. 
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“ How Good... 
cad The usual remark—when reaching for a creamy 
| bon bon or a crisp chocolate-covered nut? And how 
. amazing that such delicious candy in such attractive 
Hao, ffpackages can be purchased at such moderate prices. 
xes, The answer, of course, lies in the modern candy factory 


~ tr  ffind its highly mechanized methods of production. 
nses like the many other food product plants that comprise 
for Industrial Kitchendom,’’ modern candy factories are big users 
- of sterilizing, mixing, filtering, cooking, refrigerating, pack- 
aging, conveying, and all other equipment for reducing the 
cost, or improving the quality of America’s food supply. 
Executives who plan or control production in all of these various 
d divisions of “Industrial Kitchendom’’ read FOOD INDUSTRIES— 
an and find in its editorial and advertising columns the latest infor- 
ing mation regarding improved methods and machinery. Very often a 
- method or machine developed in one type of food product plant will 
= prove even more valuable in some others. 

ng Manufacturers of materials or equipment for use in the manufacture 
of any food product can reach these production executives effectively 
through the advertising pages of 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


TENTH AVENUE at 36th ST., NEW YORK 
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The 
San Francisco Chronicle 


in 1929 
Gained in Total Advertising 
846,832 lines 


The Chronicle Gained in 


LOCAL DISPLAY . . . .  . 483,574 lines 
NATIONAL DISPLAY . . . . 379,554 “ 
FINANCIAL DISPLAY . . . . °224,476 “ 
Fs: | ee rr eles 64,106 “ 


The CHRONICLE in 1929 led all other San Francisco 
newspapers in the following classes of quality advertising 
as shown by the figures below: 

Second 


CHRONICLE Newspaper 

Lines Lines 
Financial . ’ ; 1,330,252 885,080 
Insurance . . . . 21,812 3,136 
Publications . ° . 179,130 78,176 
Resorts . i . , 121,324 60,102 
Schools and Colleges . P 98,014 88,746 
Travel . ‘ ‘ gi 457,744 443,814 


The CHRONICLE'S average net paid circulation, as 
shown by A. B. C. Statement for the six months ended 
September 30, 1929, was 


94,629 Daily 158,078 Sunday 





National Advertising Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


285 Madison Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
Pacific Coast 
R. J. BIDWELL Co. 
742 Market St. Times Bldg. Stuart Bldg. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Have They Swiped Your Big 
Selling Argument? 


Then Read How One Company Is Building Up Others 


T= recent importance and the 
widespread publicity which has 
been given to speed in trans-At- 
lantic crossings has raised an inter- 
esting advertising problem. What 
of the companies who could not 
offer maximum speed and were de- 
nied this favorite sales argument 
of the moment? At least 
one of these companies has 
seen fit to consider other 
points in regard to fast travel 
which are often just as im- 
portant to some people and 
likely to be neglected in the 
enthusiasm of the moment. 
One of the increasingly 
popular temptations to travel 
is the improving comfort 
which one can enjoy. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway 
learned, through many years 
of experience, that people 
preferred to get to a place 
without being jerked from 
their seats or thrown around 
the cars, and so advertised to 
its passengers that, next to 
safety, comfort -was_ the 
prime consideration of the 
road. Now the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, 
operator of White Star, Red 
Star and Atlantic Transport 
liners, in a forthcoming ad- 
vertising campaign, is plan- 
ning to feature speed, which 
it believes is the style trend 
in trans-Atlantic steamship 
preference, but is pointing 
out that comfort is the main 
consideration. It proposes to 
clam for its .ships comfortable 
speed, vibrationless speed. The ad- 
vertisements tend indirectly to draw 
a comparison between this smooth 
speed and that of its competitors. 
The appeal is going mainly to 
women because it has been found 
that 62 per cent of the travelers on 
its trans-Atlantic lines, and 75 per 
cent on cruises are women. There- 
fore, the copy is designed to sell 
comfort and price to the ladies. 
Newspapers in forty-five cities 
will be used from the first of 


Comfort 
International Mercantile Marine Company 


March to June and class magazines 
for the same period of time. Once 
a week 420 and 290 line space will 
be used in newspapers, and full 
pages in magazines once a month. 
The first advertisements in the 
campaign will call attention to the 
advisability of getting the facts 


Will Be Featured in This Year's 


Steamship Advertising 


about travel before deciding on 
which steamship line to go. The 
copy then tells of the joys of 
sailing on vibrationless steamers 
which have plenty of room for 
trunks, handbags and for entertain- 
ing, and, as a second argument, 
stresses the low rates which can 
be had on such boats. 

The first newspaper advertise- 
ment reads in part as follows: 


YOUR COMFORT Comes First 
That’s why we insist upon vibra- 
tionless speed—speed that you are 
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By DAVID H. COLCORD 


Author of “Bigger Returns from Sales Lit- 
s Managers Who Have Hung 
* “Closing the Sale,”” “How 
Do You Feel About Tr? Formerly ‘ Editorial 
Director, Dartnell Corporation, now President 
David H. Colcord, Incorporated, advertising 
agents. 


F you want te held a mirror up to r inner- 
most ee es innate STRENGTH 
markabie 


and weakness—read message. 
it will saa you to the greatest effort of 
~ s life. ee See. it will 
iterally inte. = out of the ‘“‘shadews.”” You 
will immediately insist on every salesman’s 
reading You will give it te your wife and 
children. its he will inerease Tea tre earn- 
' ity many fold. JUST it_cou- 
WE WiLL SEND IT oN” 10 DAYS’ 
FREE APPROVAL! 


“ Greatest Book of the Year! 

and better than ‘The Message to Garcia’,”’ 
writes a prominent sales executive. “Bend 
additional requests. *” _ 
“Best thing 

e Man 
companies or- 
Chicago Por- 
Mutual Life, 
Cutex Company. 
American Crayon Company, May Inter - 
mountain Company, State Bond and Mortgage 
Company, Malcolmson Coal Company, . A. 

Sheaffer Pen Company, and many others. 


You can read “YOURSELF” in fAfteen minutes 
—then you will WEAR IT OF i. Just send 
coupon. No obligation. Keep ten days and 
return it, or retain it at ‘tis $0 © copy plus 
postage. 8 1 prices in quantities for 

Used ecaten- 
sively for birtheey” gifts, sales conferences and 

ventions. 


— 

Haskell & Oberlin Company. Publishers, 
954 Adams-Franklin Building, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Yes, send “Yourself” on 10 days’ Free ap 
proval. Quote prices in quantities 


Firm Name. 
Your Nome 
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hardly conscious of—that lands you 
rest and refreshed. a 

Staterooms, too, are large, airy, 
amply proportioned—part of a de 
liberate plan to make every day 
aboard our ships a day of genuine 
ease and relaxation. 


The first advertisement in the 
magazines shows passengers loung- 
ing around at their leisure and has 
a heading: “Such smooth sailing.” 
It then goes on to explain: 


Smooth, vibrationless sailing, s 
cfaracteristic of all I.M.M. Liners, 
is just one thing that makes each 
moment on board so enjoyable 
Coffee in the lounge on the 
Majestic, world’s largest ship; 
Olympic, Homeric or _ Belgenland 

. is a del ghtful affair, always 
colored by romance. 

Life is a composite of magical 
moments. Brilliant social events 
. . « deck sports . . . fine cuisine 

. and, when the day is done 
such attractive staterooms . 
spacious, comfortable, truly livable. 


The campaign is being run dur- 
ing the season when people are con- 
sidering their summer vacations and 
traveling plans, and will take up, 
in turn, the various ways in which 
a modern passenger can get com- 
fort and health from a voyage. 

The whole campaign is so de- 
signed that it will not seem to 
knock a competitor. It will, in- 
stead, make an honest effort to shed 


| a favorable light upon the other 
| uses of a product or service. 


Death of B. J. Curtin 


Bert J. Curtin, 
vertising staff of True Story at Chicago, 
and for a number of years connected 
with the advertising representative busi 
ness at that city, died at Chicago re 


of the Western aid- 


cently. He had been with the Western 
offices of Redbook Magazine and Good 
Housekeeping, prior to joining True 
Story. 


R. B. Harrison Joins Boston 
Publisher 


R. Bernard Harrison, formerly pro 
duction manager of Nelson, Duncan & 
Harlow, Boston advertising agency, a 
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Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc., book ond 


| art publisher of that city. 


Roebuck Transfers 
F. R. Lamb 


F. R. Lamb has been appointed man- 
Philadelphia district of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company. He has 
been with Sears, Roebuck for five years 


Sears, 
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 JMOW-TO EVERY MANUFACTURER WHO 
so ENTRADE MARKS” HIS MERCHANDISE- 
. ths A NEW SERVICE 

ve. THAT CREATES SALES/ 






ing.” 





H* steps into your office with assurance ... for with the Meyercord 
representative enters the arts of a hundred men in the Meyercord 
Service Department—the skill of a hundred specialists, long experienced 
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a in every detail of effective identification. 
ip 
i Through Meyercord service, every phase of your identification program is 
5 developed by technical experts, from the original designing of your trade- 
~ mark to its appearance wherever your product is sold, 
- delivered or dispensed. 
le. Through Meyercord service, decalcomania replaces 
fur every other medium, reproducing your trade-mark in 
‘on- any size and on any surface in every detail of design, 
and drawing and full vivid coloring. 

up, 
lich Every trade-mark that you recognize on this page is a 
_ proof of the results achieved by Meyercord decalco- 
de- mania. Regardless of the size 

to or particular needs of your busi- 

in- ness, Meyercord can achieve the 
~ same distinction for your product. 

A Meyercord representative will 
call at your request. 

a 
£0, 
ted 
1si 
re 
rn 
0d 
yn MEVERCORD CO. 





0S .taSacee StREET 
CHICAGO, tLisNorSs 
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WE 
WANT 
THIS 
MAN! 


Ate is a copywriter with 


broad agency experience in 





national accounts. His style 
is free, but stresses fact more 
than fancy. He can come to 
us on short notice. To such 
a man, able to demonstrate 
his capability, a liberal 
salary will be paid. 

A large A. A. A. A. agency 
in New York is inserting 
this advertisement. The 
members of its copy staff are 
aware of this invitation and 
will welcome a writer of the 
calibre described. All com- 
munications will be held in 
strict confidence. Write, 
giving pertinent details of 


experience. “ H,” Box 205, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“Wild Oats in 
Advertising” 


You Cannot Sow Them, Colby 
Chester Tells New York M 
chants, Without Reaping Unwa 
ranted Harvests. Francis 
Sisson Talks Before Same Grov 
on Advertising’s Status. 


F an advertiser sows wild oa 

in his advertising he will re 
a crop of “tarnished reputation 
lessening sales volume,” Colby 
Chester, Jr., president of the G 
eral Foods Corporation, told 
luncheon meeting of the Memb 
Council of the Merchants Associa 
tion of New York last week. 

Drawing an analogy from th 
fact that the fame of an individu 
may derive, in part, from a co 
bination of propitious. circu 
stances, Mr. Chester opened hi 


ting already in place. 

“Tt is to be doubted,” he said 
“if advertising could have becom 
the powerful factor it is in ou 
industrial life if it had been bo 
in any other period in the worlds 
history. Certain it is that so far 
as the United States is concerned, 
advertising had to await the crea- 
tion of a national unity. It could 
not fit into the scheme of things 
until the United States ceased to 
be a group of isolated commuti- 
ties widely differing in their inter- 
ests, needs and points of view 
The birth of modern advertising 
had to await the real birth of the 
nation, which accompanied the re- 
moval of sectional prejudices and 
the development of adequate means 
of transportation. It had to await, 
too, the decay of the handicraft 
period of industrial history and 
the opening of the marvelous er 
of mechanical invention culminat- 
ing in the age of mass production. 

Mr. Chester traced the origin of 
the problem of mass distribution 
and the application of advertising 
as an aid toward the problem’ 
solution. 

“Today,” he said, “a silent sales- 
man visits every American home; 
he is invited into the family circle: 
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yfheatly* is leaving 


f.. got an opening 


na soap factory 


nly the name is fictitious 
HEATLY will have greater and more varied 
een in his new job as plant en- 
gineer of a soap plant than he had in his former 
position as superintendent of a plant manufac- 
turing explosives. But, while he has changed 
positions his profession remains the same. What 
men like Wheatly actually change (and this is im- 
portant lo sales managers) are the methods and 
equipment of the manufacturers who employ 
them. It was a Chemical Engineer, like Wheatly, 
who solved a baffling production problem in a 
sheet steel mill by adopting the continuous 
production method used by a paper mill. 


It is such movements of men in the Process In- 
dustries that proves the unity of the Process 
Industries. All of the plants have a common inter- 
est in processes and equipment. 


Advertisers who are using ‘‘Chem & Met’’ give 
little consideration to this moving around. They 
have found out that these men pay to have 
“‘Chem & Met’ follow them wherever they go. 
The sales path may be a winding one on the map 
but it’s a STRAIGHT LINE through the adver- 


tising pages of 


~~ 
TB vscatly's employment record Chemical & Metallurgical 
: hows cl ly th t of 
nen in the Proceso Tadustries. Engineering 
Foreman Electrochemicals A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Superintendent Coal-Tar Products 
des't Superintendent Synthetic Phenol Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 


Superintendent Explosives = . 
Plani Engineer Fine Chemicals New York, N. WY. 
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MEDIA ANALYSIS 
For Primary Field 


WEEKLY SERVICE 
On New Advertisers 


YEARLY COMPARISON 
Since 1924 


ANALYTICAL TABLES 
In Each Field 


SELLING —is the major problem of our time, and 
ADVERTISING is its hand maiden. The Sales Strategy 
suggest | 
competiti 


and Advertising Policy of each national advertiser un- 
fold before your eyes month by month, if you are a 
subscriber to id 


THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


moral uf 
The primary media field is accurately and thoroughly in indust 


checked for you month by month 


General Magazine Field, Farm Field, Radiocasting 


These are the Primary Media 
and show you the scope and 
consumer approach of your 


The strength and weakness of 
each publication is accurately 
plotted for you in each given 


competitors for public favor. field. 
No ADVERTISER, AGENCY or PUBLISHER can afford to 
be without the 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING RECORDS 


Confer today with our nearest office and have them shown to you. 
Special Reports Compiled on Application. 


The COST is small, the SERVICE is great! 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Sole Sales Agent 


140 South Dearborn Street, (hicage 
Russ Building, San Francisco 
Building, Los Angeles 
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e tells his story to an attentive 
udience in short, convincing sen- 


ablest writers in the nation, 
supplements this convincing 
2 talk by pictorial exhibits, 
wonder ful in design and beautiful 
Of the criticisms of advertising, 
e head of General Foods said 
his: “There are many who decry 
dvertising—its intrusion—its in- 
istence—its blatancy. No  pro- 
ponent of advertising will deny 
hat some of this criticism is justi- 
ied; no real friend will claim for 
t perfection; but its very short- 
comings only serve to emphasize 
bgain that all progress demands its 
price. And when we place even 
he lowest appraisal on the outstand- 
contribution that advertising 
made to industrial progress, 
ve must admit the reasonableness 
of the price. 
“It still remains true, however, 
that there is substantial waste. 


vaste it would be competition. 
suppose it would be heretical to 
suggest that at some distant date 
competition can be safely cut 
down. Those who would instantly 
brand this idea as _ ultra-radical 
have failed to appreciate the great 
moral uplift that has taken place 
in industry... . 

“Advertising does more than 
build sales and provide a liveli- 
hood for many millions of our 
people ; it is not alone content with 
being the master salesman of all 

It builds reputations as well. 

is true, as Mr. Otto Kahn 
has said, that reputation based on 
character is a man’s most service- 
able asset, then it is equally true 
that business reputation, or good- 
will, is our most valuable asset in 
industry. Advertising throws the 
searching light of publicity on all 
who seek her aid. If you proclaim 
to the world the merits of your 
products, see to it that your claims 
are merited.” 

Previous to Mr. Chester’s ad- 
dress, Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and a di- 
rector of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, had stressed the 
importance of advertising as a 
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Introducing ... 


ANEW KIND OF BUSINESS OR- 
GANIZATION WHOSE CHIEF 
AIM IS TO ASSIST OTHER 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 
IN SELECTING CAPABLE AND 
EFFICIENT PERSONNEL 


ERE is a new type of effi- 
ciency service which, like 
accounting and efficiency engi- 
neering, is able to save you 
—— oo of money yearly. 
ether you want an office 
boy for fifteen or twenty dollars 
a week, or an executive for fif- 
teen or twenty thousand a year, 
the American Guild of Graph- 
ologists, Inc., will select the best 
man possible to fill the job. 
Write for information con- 
cerning the service of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Graphologists, 
Inc. You may be able to in- 
crease the efhciency of your 
organization many times and 
save thousands of dollars in 
actual money. 


The American Guild of 


Graphologists, Inc. 
15 Fifth Avenue New York 

















Magazine For Sale 


An opportunity is offered to 
acquire an excellent maga- 
zine which lends itself to 
quick development into a 
very successful property. It 
occupies its field exclusively. 
It is now subscribed for by 
practically every family of 
social and financial promi- 
nence in New York. It has 
recently been called by a 
very prominent subscriber, 
“The most important maga- 
zine in New York.” Because 
of other interests the pub- 
lishers will sell the maga- 
zine outright or take a finan- 
cial interest in a new com- 
pany with resources sufficient 
to develop it properly. Ad- 
dress, “Publisher,” Box 60, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Now Available! 


PRODUCTION 


MANAGER 
of Proven Ability 


Is now available, due 
to reorganization of a 
well-known New York 
agency.... Nine years’ 
experience in every 
phase of production. 
Has a most thorough 
understanding of art, 
engraving, typography 
and printing. Is will- 
ing to go out of town. 











Box G- 206—P. |. 














IS NOT LIMITED TO A 
BORDER DECORATION 
Your need fora 
modern or classical 
design for Trade Mark 
—Label—Letterhead— 
Booklet—Announce- 
ment or any other 
kind of Advertisement, 
individually created 
with Sales Foresight. 


OHN J. SHAYN 
276 West 43rd Street 
New York 
Tel. Wisconsin 0053 
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stimulant to business progress a 
as a road to new wealth. Defining 
the purpose of advertising for the 
Merchants Association, he 4 
clared its aim to be “to educate the 
public as to who you are, what yoy 
are, where you are and what 
have to offer in service, ideas ¢ 
commodities. The only one who 
should not advertise,” he stat 
= the man who has nothing 
sell.” 

“Advertising,” he further pointed 
out, “must be raised to a science, 
The science of advertising is the 
science of psychology and the 
science of psychology is the science 
of the heart. 

“There never was a time when 
we should use advertising more,” 
Mr. Sisson declared. “It has dem- 
onstrated its value; it needs no de- 
fense. It is not Lazarus begging 
crumbs at the table of Dives. It 
is Dives himself, surrounded with 
luxury—and suffering only or- 
casionally from acute indigestion.” 


Appoints Baltimore Agency 


H. Ernest Conwell, Milton, Del. 
grower of Old English Boxwood, has 
appointed the Emery ry 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, to direct By ad. 
vertising account. Magazines, direct 
mail and newspapers will be used 

The Del- See Ver Boat Company, 
Middletown, Del., Speedcraft motor 
boats, has also appointed the Emery 
agency to direct its advertising account 


Merge as Terry Tebault- 
Haugen, Inc. 


The Ad-Craft Agency and Terry 
Tebault, Inc., both of Portland, Oreg., 
have merged as Terry Tebault- Haugen, 
Inc. C. W. Terry Tebault is president. 
wr a S. Haugen is secretary-treasurer. 
C. C. Crow, publisher of Crow’s Pacific 
Coast Lumber Digest, is vice-president. 


L. S. Williams Joins Sweeney | 


& James 
Lewis S. Williams, assistant secre 
tary-manager of the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club and editor of the club’s pub- 
lication, has resigned to join The 
Sweeney & James Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency. 


J. W. Reed, Vice-President, 
Van Allen Agency 


John W. Reed has been elected vice- 
prceicent of The Van Allen -Company, 
hicago advertising agency. He will 
continue as director of copy and vice 
chairman of the plan board. 
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Selling Radio 
To Musical America 





The foreign-born people of this country buy more 
musical instruments than the same income groups of the 
native white population. This fact was established by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in one of its regional 
market surveys. 

Their love for music is realized now in radio—the most 
universal musical instrument. But, endorsing the radio in 
general, they are extremely critical toward it; they do not 
want merely the volume of sounds—but the quality of re- 
production and style in appearance. 

It is only natural that they expect to hear about your 
quality products in their native tongue. In analyzing the 
advertising media of the Philadelphia marketing area the 
U. S. Department of Commerce found out that in many 
families the foreign language newspapers are the only 
newspapers read. And still further: “Therefore, an ad- 
vertisement for commodities to be sold to a foreign group 
has an especial appeal when effectively written in their 
native tongue.” 

To write these “effective advertisements” is our regular 
service for manufacturers and their advertising agents. 

For the past twelve years the Advertising Agencies For- 
eign Language Service has made a study of these foreign 
groups and is in a position to select the appropriate media 
and write advertising copy that would be productive in 
foreign markets of the United States and Canada. 

We are at present handling the foreign language ad- 
vertising of some thirty of the largest national advertisers. 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


VANDERBILT ANDREW LE MASSENA, President. 
5234 LEO KIESLER, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Accounts for McConnell 
& Fergusson 


The American Steel Products Com 
pany, Macomb, IIl., manufacturer of 
poultry and farm equipment, has ap- 
pointed the Toronto office of McConnell 
& Fergusson, Ltd., advertising agency, to 
direct its Canadian advertising. 

The Canadian General Insurance 
Company and the Toronto Casualty In 
surance Company, both with headquar 
ters at Toronto, have also placed their 
advertising accounts with the Toronto 
office of McConnell & Fergusson. Finan 
cial and insurance publications will be 
used. 


W. E. Chollar Advanced 
by Remington Cash Register 


W. E. Chollar, for the last several 
years general purchasing agent of the 
Remington Cash Register Company, 
Ilion, N. Y., has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager. He has 
been with the Remington company for 
the last fourteen years and was recently 
made a vice-president of the Remington 
Arms Company, of which Remington 
Cash Register is a | & subsidiary. 


Death of Ross Munro 


Ross Munro, an executive of the 
Toronto office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, Inc., died recently. He had 
been, at one time, managing editor of 
the Ottawa, Ont., Free Press. In 1927 
he joined the William Findlay Company, 
Ltd., Toronto advertising agency, con- 
tinuing as a member of the staff of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., when it ab- 
sorbed the Findlay company. 


New 


Joins Robinson, Lightfoot 


Russell Mitcheltree, formerly vice 
president and copy chief of Street & 
rinney, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the staff of Robin- 
son, Lightfoot & Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, also of that city. He will 
engage in copy, plans and contact work 


Transferred by Campbell- 
Ewald 


R. C. Francis is now in charge of 
copy and production of the Los Angeles 
ofhce of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
advertising agency. He formerly was 
with the Detroit and Chicago offices of 
that agency. 


With Smith, Sturgis & Moore 
Sergi Klibansky, formerly master of 
leider singing at Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin, and the Chicago Musical College, 
has been a pointed musical counselor to 
J. W. O'Mahoney, director of the radio 
department of Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


The Wisconsin Bankshares Corpora- 
tion has appointed the Dyer-Enzinger 
Company, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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Pennsylvania Papers Returm 
Publicity in Special Envelop 


A drive against free publicity 
been started by 224 daily and weelj 
newspapers which are members of { 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers ; 
sociation by using a standard gree 
striped envelope of varying sizes to 
turn all press agent material to t 
manufacturer paying for having it se 
out. 

This campaign to convince the man 
facturer that his money for 
is being wasted will last sixty 
For the most part, the name 
newspaper returning the material 
stamp: on the outside of the gree 
striped envelopes and each one contair 
an enclosure reading: 

“The material in 
be‘ng sent to you by 
of paper) because there is no room 
our news columns for it. 

“If you will look over this materia 
for the preparation of which you hav 
paid considerable money, you wi 
ize that it is not news and 
is valueless to newspapers. 

We cannot afford to give away 
valuable space any more than you « 
afford to give away your product 

“Please have us taken off your mai 
ing list for this kind of publicity anj 
save yourself money to spent { 
legitimate advertising at regular rates 

It is estimated that the 224 news 
papers will use about 50,000 envelope 
dur'ng March and April. 


this envelope 


Purchase Pompeian Company 
from Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


The Pompeian Company has bee 
purchased from the Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet Company ! a os of individ 
als consisting of FN Shoemaker 
Guy S. le Al chy ton S. Shoe 
maker and M. Holmes Shoemaker, 3 
executives of The Frostilla Company 
Elmira, N. Y., and Harold F. Ritchie, 
president of Harold F. Ritchie & Con 
pany, Inc. 

arold F. Ritchie is pres dent of the 
newly purchased company and F. M 
Shoemaker is chairman of the board 
Other officers are: James H. Anderson 
vice-president and treasurer; C. S. Shoe 
maker, executive vice- president; Guy § 
Shoemaker, secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer, and Charles M. Henning, 
controller. Directors are Hans Schmidt, 
Jr., Edward H. Letchworth and Herbert 
H. Klein. Holmes Shoemaker is 
production manager. 

Offices of the company will be a 
New York, Elmira, N. Y., and Toronto 
The sales of Pompeian products in all 
countries will be handled by the Ritchie 
organizations. 


J. K. Yoder Joins Paris & Peart 


J. K. Yoder, at one time director of 
advertising and publicity for the city 
of Miami, has joined the staff of Paris 
& Peart, New York advertising agency. 
He was also, at one time, secretary of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
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‘ACE 


IN THE HOLE” 
thet tubes the 


aign out o a HOLE 


Many advertising campaigns eve been launched 
with consummate skill, powerful layouts, and 
compelling copy only to land upon the rocks 
of inadequate distribution. Experience has 
proven that sampling forces distribution...gets 
results by getting the product into the home 
which means getting it used. With the product 
tried and tested at the point of buying contact, 
your advertising does a double job doubly well, 
creating a renewed friendly interest in the reader 
and dominating in remembrance value. Moreover, 
confidence in your product is built and, even 
more important, habit for your merchandise is 
formulated. As an adjunct to publication adver- 
tising nothing is more valuable. An “Ace in the 
Hole” when the sales battle is hot, sampling 
should be on practically every advertising program. 


The Peck Distributing Corporation with 15 years 
experience, with a large uniform force carefully 
supervised, can handle any family-to-family samp- 
ling or literature distributing jobh—ANY WHERE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PECKoistrisutine 


CORPORATION 
271 Madison Avenue, New York 


Telephone: CALedonia 0545 
Branches in Brooklyn and Newark 
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An official of a 


large automobile 
Advertising organization told 


to Dealers! us the other day 


the amount of money his company 
expects to invest in advertising 
during 1930; it represented an in- 
crease of more than a million dol- 
lars over last year’s outlay. And then 
he informed us, in a rather worried 
way, that the information was con- 
fidential. Would we be good 
enough not to print the figures? 

We would and are. Nobody is 
going to learn from Printers’ Ink 
how much this company’s advertis- 
ing will cost—even though it would 
be inspiring and instructive reading 
for those who adhere to the para- 
doxical doctrine that with the in- 
crease of selling resistance the 
advertising designed to cut through 
it should be smaller instead of 
greater. 








Advertise 
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But we mention the automobile 
manufacturer’s strange request for 
secrecy (and similar requests have 
been made of us by others) so that 
we can bring out the cause behind 
it. 

“We are afraid to publish these 
figures,” he said, “because our 
dealers would probably think we 
were spending too much! Last year 
we almost had an insurrection on 
our hands when we told about the 
millions of dollars that were going 
into advertising. Many dealers sug- 
gested that if we had so much 
money to spend we would do far 
better to use some of it in making 
possible a lower laid down cost for 
them.” 

The company gets around the 
ridiculous dilemma by telling, in its 
dealer prospectuses, of a minimum 
projected advertising cost that 
seems more in keeping with the 
retail view of the fitness of things. 
And then quietly, and almost sur- 
reptitiously, it proceeds to spend a 
couple of millions more. 

What an unthinkable mix-up! 


Here is a great company reduced 


to the anomalous, almost ignomini- 
ous, extremity of helping its deal- 
ers by stealth. It slips in a few 
more drops of the business-creat- 
ing force when the dealer is not 
looking ; and he, childlike, does not 
know he is getting a full dose. 
The good is done insofar as the 
creation of salability for the auto- 
mobile is concerned ; the right kind 
of advertising works regardless of 
whether people think it works. But 
the company is given only part 
credit in the mind of the dealer for 
the really good job it is accom- 
plishing in his ; 

This is a somewhat radical, al- 
though by no means an isolated, 
example of the deplorable conse- 
quences that come from the lack 
of advertising-mindedness on the 
part of retailers. When dealers 
have to be cajoled, and almost de- 
ceived, into support of an adver- 
tising program, it is evident that 
manufacturers have yet a great 
deal to learn about selling. Ad- 
vertising, as such, should be adver- 
tised to dealers. 

There is an increasing need for 
this very thing. 
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Last week’s an- 
from the nouncement of 
the formation of 
Inside the Joint Com- 
mittee on Advertising Ethics and 
Standards to co-operate with the 
National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., is a@ most hopeful sign of a 
fortunate conclusion of the battle 
against unethical advertising. 

Printers’ INK has held for 
many years that the most effective 
movements to reform advertising 
must come from within the indus- 
try. Such reform is voluntary and 
is likely to be lasting since it can 
be brought about only with the en- 
dorsement of the industry’s leaders. 
Reform from the outside, on the 
other hand, is not voluntary and 
implies that the industry itself is 
not in sympathy with the aims of 
those who would bring about the 
reform, 

During the last few years, we 
have witnessed an amazing growth 
of sentiment against the tainted 
advertiser. The out-and-out fraud 
has been brought under control and 
with his submergence it has be- 
come apparent that the most seri- 
ous menace to advertising is the 
unethical advertiser who, keeping 
quite within the strict letter of the 
law, is, nevertheless, using trickery, 
evasion and deceit. If such adver- 
tisers are allowed to continue un- 
bridled, only one result is possible 
—the credibility of advertising, its 
very life blood, will be destroyed. 

Because leaders in advertising 
recognized the truth of this fact 
the tainted advertisers have become 
increasingly unpopular. A few of 
them have seen their error and 
cleaned up. More of them have 
asked: “What can you do about 
it?” and continued their practices. 

The formation of the joint com- 
mittee is a decisive answer to their 
question. Representing, as it does, 
the willingness of nine important 
groups within the industry to co- 
operate in every way to eliminate 
not only illegal practices but also 
legal but unethical practices, it has 
the possibilities of being one of 
the most important groups yet 
formed to clean up a nasty situa- 
tion. 

Formation of the 


Cleaning Up 


committee, 
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however, does not assure complete 
success. The hardest part of the 
task is still to be accomplished and 
it will be accomplished only by 
the courageous maintenance of a 
united front by the co-operating 
group, which is representative of 
advertisers, agents and mediums. 
Printers’ InK believes that these 
groups are strong enough and 
jealous enough of the good name 
of advertising to maintain solidar- 
ity in the face of the battles and 
discouragements which are bound 
to come. 


Before Diver- 1° a greater ex- 
sification tent than we real- 
by Rg 


, we humans 
Be Sure! are charmed by 
words. 


Let us encounter a new 
word, a word that rolls pleasingly 
on the tongue, a word that comes 
to us with good references from 
its former employers, and particu- 
larly a word that, in speech, seems 
to shadow forth a quality of learn- 
ing or of keen intelligence, and 
straightway we take that word, not 
merely into our vocabularies, but 
into our behavior. Thus it was 
with efficiency, and thus with psy- 
chology. And now we have di- 
versification. 

The word sounds scientific. Its 
reputation—particularly the repu- 
tation it acquired in agriculture— 
is above reproach. Impressed as 
by a new discovery, many business 
men have enlisted the word and 
the idea in their business enter- 
prises. But, as is revealed in Roy 
Dickinson’s article, “Diversification 
—Safeguard or Mistake” in Print- 
ERS’ INK MontHty for March, 
business diversification is not nearly 
as simple a process as some of its 
more enthusiastic proponents would 
have us believe. 

In general, we might set up the 
principle that diversification is safe 
for a concern that is big and finan- 
cially strong, for an enterprise that 
can afford to experiment, and that 
before he deversifies, the smaller 
manufacturer would do well to scru- 
tinize his present product and his 
present methods of merchandising, 
to the end that he may find details 
of policy and procedure that can 
be improved. Yet not even the 
big concern, as has been brought 
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to light in our investigation of the 
subject, can always afford to do 
its experimenting in the open 
marketplace. 

As a matter of fact, diversifi- 
cation, so-called, is rather often 
a forced expedient—forced by 
changes in the buying habits of the 
people. And no manufacturer 
whose faculties include even a mo- 
dicum of foresight will commit 
himself openly to a new product 
until he is sure that the old one 
is doomed. 

Thus, two big companies that re- 
cently have brought out new prod- 
ucts are “singing low” about the 
innovations. Said one: “Our old- 
line product is still our major ac- 
tivity. While it may go by the 
board sometime in the future, it’s 
still a big business. It still holds 
huge potentialities. And 1f the new 
product interferes in the slightest 
degree with our realizing those po- 
tentialities in our old line, then the 
new product will be shelved within 
a week.” 

Said the other: “While most of 
the experts and observers have 
agreed that the industry in which 
we have been engaged is passing, 
we're not so sure. Information 
that we have gathered leads us to 
believe that the industry’s un- 
doubted recession may be due to 
general conditions, and that the 
recession will end when conditions 
change. We are diversifying cau- 
tiously—and quietly.” 

Here, indeed, is a situation de- 
cidedly delicate. It is well for the 
ship of business to carry lifeboats, 
but poor seamanship for the skip- 
per to order, “Abandon ship!” until 
he is sure that his craft is sinking. 


Advertising ©ne of the fun- 


damental services 
Men and Une oF vavertising is 
employment to widen the ef- 
fectiveness of distribution so as to 
heighten the buying power of the 
public. Another service of adver- 
tising has been to increase the pur- 
chasing power of workers by aid- 
ing in the more effective marketing 
of the products they make. 

C. O. Nybladh, of the J. Horace 
Lytle Company, advertising agency 
of Dayton, reminding us that many 
articles have appeared in Printers’ 
INK showing the close relation be- 


INK Mar. 6, 1030 
tween advertising and steady em- 
ployment, makes the following 
constructive suggestion. Since pur- 
chasing power of the worker js 
cut to the bone when he is unem- 
ployed, advertising men _ should 
take a more direct interest in help- 
ing work out the unemployment 
tangle. Especially in local, sea- 
sonal unemployment, often due to 
the lack of an effective marketing 
idea, could men trained in adver- 
tising and distribution be effective. 

In many cities where commis- 
sions are being appointed to study 
the local situation and search for 
causes, advertising men could help 
considerably. It would be a good 
idea, we believe, for any city to 
enlist the help of advertising brains. 


National Safety Council Forms 
Employees’ Publication Section 


The Employees’ Publication Section of 
the National Safety Council has been 
formed as an organization of editors of 
employees’ publications in the United 
States. A a meeting of the or- 
ganization will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on April 25. 

Speakers and their subjects will be: 
H. J. Taylor, vice-president, Jewel Tea 
Company, Inc., “The Employees’ Maga- 
zine and the Management”; H. F. Har- 
rington, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, “An Outsider 
Looks at Employees’ Magazines,” and 
J. L. Frazier, editor of the Inland 
Printer, “Improving the Appearance of 
Our Magazines.” 


Yale Building to Honor 
Memory of Britton Hadden 


A building to house the Yale Univer- 
sity Daily News will be erected near the 
University as a memorial to Britton 
Hadden, an alumnus and former news 
editor and founder of Time, New York, 
who died last year. Funds for the build- 
ing, which will cost $150,000, will be 
provided as follows: The Hadden fam 
ily, $50,000; Henry R. Luce, partner of 
Mr. Hadden in Time, $25,000, and an 
alumni committee, headed by Edward S 
Harkness, will provide the remainder 


Appoints Reach Agency 


The Superior Resistor Corporation, 
Newark, N. has appointed Chas. 
Dallas Reach, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


With McConnell & Fergusson 


E. L. Chicanot, formerly with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, has 
joined the Montreal staff of McConnell 
& Fergusson, Ltd., advertising agency. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ws FOUNDED in the belief 
on of that reputation would 
a follow a concentration 
r of effort in serving with 


rr 
Hote extra thoroughness the 
individual requirements 
of a limited number of 
advertisers. 


Ten busy years have jus- 
tified that belief, while 
the gradual development 
of personnel is making 
possible a slowly in- 
creasing list of clients. 


*‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 






































Advertising Club News 


Calkins Contrasts European- 
American Advertising 


The like-mindedness of Americans 
makes this an ideal country both for ad- 
vertising and manufacturing on a 
gigantic scale, Earnest Elmo Calkins 
told members of the Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles at a recent meeting. “The 
man in Maine and California are the 
same type of consumer,” inted out, 
“whereas two Frenchmen living next 
door to each other might be, and usually 
are, entirely different. Ours is a na- 
tional market. A Frenchman would 
rather be the head of a very small busi- 
ness of his own. hey are not con- 
structed to be vice-presidents. 

“The American works for short hours, 
high pay. The European works because 
he likes it—and it is his business. 
Europe is a country of individual pro- 
ducers—from cheese to locomotives.” 

Speaking of advertising appeal to 
Europeans, Mr. Calkins said: “Our mes- 
sage and our copy must be produced 
from a careful study of the psychology 
of those ople. specially must we 
eliminate American slang, which, when 
translated, might not mean a thing to 
the Frenchman or German.” J 

Mr. Calkins also dwelt on the function 
of advertising in establishing good-will 
especially where foreign trade is con- 


cerned. 
* * * 


New York Club Reports 
Profitable Year 


‘The annual report of the Advertising 


Club of New York, covering the year 
ended December 31, 1929, shows a net 
profit of $10,445. These profits remain 
after a deduction of $39,481 for mort- 
gage interest, taxes, depreciation and in- 
surance. 

House expenses amounted to $26,034, 
heat, light and power totaled $12,956. 
Administration charges amounted to 
$78,708, including dues of $4,007 paid 
to the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 

Departmental operations for the year 
resulted in a net loss of $57.78. The 
sale of cigars and cigarettes yielded a 
profit of $41. There also was a profit 
of $436 from pool and billiards. The 
restaurant had operating expenses of 
$139,139, covering food and help for 
89,529 meals served during the year. 
The net profit per meal was 2.7 cents, 
amounting to a net profit of $2,407 for 
this department. 

“Advertising Club News” for 1929 
had a net loss of $3,353. Sale of space 
amounted to $32,108. Wages and other 
expenses incidental to this activity 
amounted to $35,462. 

In accordance with the usual pol- 
icy, none of departments was 
charged a proportionate share of over- 
head expense, such as light, heat, mort- 
gage interest, taxes, insurance and de- 
preciation. 

R. Swartz, treasurer, reports a 
continuation of the policy of providing 
liberal reserves for depreciation, obso- 


lescence, repairs and renewals. 
was dedu for this pu 

profit of $22,668 for the year 

-& total of a ee the pr 
club property was 

and furnished. mn 

The financial condition of the club, } 
reports, was also improved by the cap 
cellation of sixty-four membership cer 
tificates, amounting to $6,302 whid 
were contributed by members. 

During the year, in addition to th 
regu.ar semi-annual instalments of 
$3,750 on the mortgage, the club madd 
an additional payment of $3,750. Thi 
makes the total payments to date $67,50 
thereby reducing the mortgage t 
$182,500. 

Gross income for the year amount 
to $167,627, against $163,113 for 192 
and $168,453 for 1927. Expenses fa 
1929 were $157,191 against $151,8) 
for 1928, $154,119 for 1427 and $180, 
290 for 1926. 

Dues for 1929 totaled $155,071, and 
initiation fees, $10,630. Dues for thd 
previous year were $146,999 and init 
tion fees, $4,365. 

Aside from the mortgage, report 
Mr. Swartz, the club does not hav 
any other indebtedness exce curr 
accounts, and, at the close of the year, 
had cash on hand amounting to $40,57)] 

* * * 


Los Angeles Club Appoints 


Program Sub-Committees 
Guy T. Burroughs, chairman of th 
program committee of the Advertisin 
Club of Los Angeles, has appointed th 
following sub-committee chairmen to a 
sist in preparing club programs: Hono 
guests, Russell MacLennon; tips sec 
tion, Alvin Kingsbacher; air travel 
Smith Wooster Zimmerman; banks, 
Sanders and R. Williams; hotels 
Bert Tack; magazines, A. H. Wey 
mouth; other organizations, Don 
Thomas, Harold Link and Arthur Ar 
nold; railroads, Charles McFaul ani 
Milton Brown, and steamships, S. P 
Trood. 
2. 2 


V. E. Borges Heads New 
England District Clubs 


V. Edward Borges, president of Vinceni 
Edwards & Company, Boston and Ne 
York, has been elected governor of thy 
First District of the Advertising Fede 
tion of America to fill the unexpi 
term of Chester E. Edwards, who 
signed. This district covers clubs in thq 
five New England States. 

* * * 


Salt Lake Club Invites Eaci 


Medium to Tell Its Story 

The Salt Lake City Advertising Cl 
has started a series of fortnightly 
tures, in addition to the regular lun 
eons of the club, in which representi 
tives of various advertising mediums t¢ 
of the merits of their own partic 
medium. 
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gia@gne large display. 


far. 6 


, 1930 


Window Display 
Group Holds Round 
Table Meeting 


DIG displays vs. small displays 
a was one of many debatable 
“Bubjects which came up for dis- 
ussion at a recent meeting of the 


speaker, expressing the 
iewpoint of dealers, stated that 
igness in displays is objected to. 
e urged that advertisers give 
Meir ideas on several small cards 
Mather than group these ideas in 
Passers-by, it 
as Claimed, absorb one complete 
dea as they spot one card, where- 
sa number of ideas in a large 
isplay tend toward confusion. 
here is a saving for advertisers 
small cards, it was pointed out. 
fa large card is damaged, the 
hole display must come out. If 
small card is damaged, it can be 
hken out while the other cards 
an remain in the window. 
Another speaker met this conten- 
on by stressing the need for a 
prge center piece which will ful- 
| the job of attracting attention. 
is desirable to have a display, 
possible, with pulling power to 
ach passers-by across the street. 
urther, the large display gives 
portunity for harmony and 
nity, it was said, while some deal- 
rs have been known to object to a 
attering of smaller cards. 
There was general agreement 
at advertisers benefit by co- 
peration from dealers in propor- 
on to the preparation of displays 


° experiences of two adver- 
sers were described to show how 
nselfishness will work to the ad- 
antage of advertisers. 


sted a number of articles which 
¢ druggist carries in stock for 
abies. Thus the display brought 
ttention to many items and en- 
raged the dealer to give the 
ard prominence. 
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Another example concerned a 
Borden window strip set which 
advertised “Drink our double rich 
malted milk.” The only reference 
to Borden was the presence of 
two red triangles, symbolic of the 
Borden trade-mark. These strips 
were so roughly made that they 
looked as though designed by the 
druggist. They have been enthusi- 
astically received, it was stated, 
and are credited with greatly 
stimulating the sale of malted milk 
drinks, incidentally justifying the 
Borden company for merchandis- 
ing this set. 

Dr. Newcomb, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Druggists As- 
sociation, emphasized the impor- 
tance of getting retailers to realize 
that their windows are profit pro- 
ducers. If they are to yield a 
profit they must be looked after, 
kept clean and changed from time 
to time. This should not be looked 
upon as a trite observation, he 
said, for investigation showed a 
vast number of dealers whose 


windows only get attention be- 
tween long lapses of time. 
* * * 


Jacksonville Club Appoints 


Community Chest Committee 

At a recent meeting, the Advertising 
Club of Jacksonville adopted a resolu- 
tion that the club sponsor the publicity 
and advertising of the Community Chest 
for the balance of 1930, with Thomas 
Devine, executive secretary of the Com- 
munity Chest, as a member and execu- 
tive secretary of a club committee. 

Walter E. Gruver, president of the 
club, has appointed the following mem- 
bers of the Community Chest Publicity 
and Advertising committee: Bed- 
py ——- Journal, _ 

L. Broida; Bernal E. Clark, 
Bevis & Hail; J. M. Enhliott, Florida 
Times-Union; + . Fifield, Barnett 
National Bank; M. T. Newman, Asso- 
ciated Advertising poms; Harry E. 
Burns, Harry Burns & Company, 
Inc.; Nobel T. yt Praigg-Adver- 
tising, and Mr. Devine, executive sec- 
retary, and Mr. Gruver, ex-officio. 

- 


Lantern Club Holds Agency 


Luncheon 

The Lantern Club of Boston, an or- 
ganization of magazine publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, has inaugurated a series of 
advertising agency luncheons, the first 
of which was held last week. The 
guests were N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
The Day Bogart Company and Badger 
& Browning, Inc. The committee on ar- 
rangements are L. E. Kingman, gover- 
n a the Lantern Club, and wv. J. 

cDon 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


F the Schoolmaster were asked 
by some earnest young man— 

as he has been asked: “What line 
of work shall I make my life voca- 
tion?” then the Schoolmaster would 
say—as he has said: “Be sure to 
select something that you like to 
do. For, no matter how richly 
talented a man may be for a given 
job, he never can attain the fullest 
measure of success unless his heart 
is in his work.” That sort of ad- 
vice, as the Class well knows, is 
as sound as it is old. 

And now arises a highly success- 
ful man who seems to confound all 
the sages—including your School- 
master. James H. McGraw, chair- 
man of the board of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, doesn’t 
like publishing. At least, he doesn’t 
like it as well as another occupa- 
tion in which he has had experi- 
ence. 

In a highly readable article, “The 
Business Paper Grows Up,” pub- 
lished in Scribner’s for March, 
Mr. McGraw confesses: “I think it 
only fair to say at this juncture 
that, after all these years, I believe 
I would have loved teaching better 
than publishing.” 

And yet, on second thought, are 
the sages, including your School- 
master, really confounded? For, 
during “all these years” in which 
he has built a great business enter- 
prise, what has Mr. McGraw really 
been doing? What but teaching? 
For this publisher writes: 

“To be an active participant in 
this amazing industrial activity is 
a privilege. To be an observer, a 
counsellor, a guide to this activity 
is quite as fascinating a career.” 

* * * 


Out in the Detroit Creamery 
Company at milking time a ra- 
dio and ten conveniently placed 
loud speakers provide music for a 
large herd of Holsteins. The dairy- 
men are sure that the music makes 
the cows give more milk. It is re- 
ported that when the radio is shut 
off the cows become restless. 

* 


The chief herdsman, W. H. 
Porter, is quoted as replying when 


someone asked him what kind ¢ 

music the cows liked best: 
“When the music is soft you 

see the whole line of cows settlir 


He has an 

Milk’s . slogan will 

through unscathed. 
* * * 


Jean Jordeau, Inc., manufacture 
of Zip, uses a novel idea on i 
letters. A communication fro 
that company which came recent 
to the Schoolmaster’s desk carri 
the typed date line “February / 
Zip-Year.*” The asterisk called a 
tention to a printed note belo 
which explained that “1930 is 
Zip year.” 

* * * 


In the large line of toys man 
factured by the Kingsbury Manu 
facturing Company are seve 
model airplanes. According to 
thusiastic youngsters of the School 
master’s acquaintance, Kingsbury’ 
Silver Arrow planes are great per 
formers. 

Flight, however, is a difficul 
thing to talk about convincingly i 
advertising. According to Cheste 
L. Kingsbury, of the company, 
many advertisements tell about t 
marvelous flying ability of mode 
planes which in action find grea 
difficulty in getting off the ground 
The question was how to advertise 
the bona fide flying quality o 
the company’s Silver Arrow mode 
planes. 

“We met the problem,” adds Mr 
Kingsbury, “by taking motion pic- 
tures of our planes in actual flight 
and reproducing these pictures in 
a little moviescope.” 

The moviescope is a little book 
of the type familiar to any boy. In 
the Schoolmaster’s youth one 0 
these books, tsually showing a bal- 
let dancer, was worth at least three 
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S 
MAILINGS 
FOR THE 
COST OF 


reach their trade once a 
But 


cost 


I. was necessary that they 


month with mailings. 
the $100,000 it would 
for twelve mailings could not 
be spared from the appropri- 
ation. 

Their wholesalers also made 
monthly mailings to every 
buyer in the field. So it was 
decided to take advantage of 
the unused margin of postage 
in the wholesaler’s envelopes 
to get perfect coverage at no 
postage expense. They print- 
ed their messages upon blot- 
ters—using varied art treat- 
ments—interesting typography. 

Every month the requested 
number of blotters have been 
furnished these wholesalers. 


1 


Every month the wholesalers 
have sent them out. A care- 
ful check-up proved that: 

At a cost of only $18,000, 
this manufacturer is putting 
his message before all buyers 
twelve times a year. 

You can make use of dealer- 
helps when direct mailing 
might be out of the question. 
By printing the message upon 
blotters, you are sure of dis- 
tribution, for dealers like to 
send them out — consumers 
like to receive them. 

Standard Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, Richmond, Va. 
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PUBLICITY 


INDIVIDUAL, BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Phone WISconsin 9144 


JOHN A. MORAN 


and Associates 
140 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 




















Wanted 


Young man who has had 
experience in assembling 
sales data for daily news- 
papers. He must know and 
be able to probe every 
available source of jnarket 
information and then whip 
this material into shape 
as a forceful presentation 
of the advantages of the 
city in question. He must 
be facile with figures and 
clever in using them to 
advantage. His salary 
will depend on his ability 
to make telling presenta- 
tions out of isolated facts. 
Replies will be i 

confidence. Address “‘U,” 
Box 66, Printers’ Ink. 














To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
Lm ae Ny at The tip $2.00, “> 
Lot an e Monthly pos 
These binders are an attractive 
Padition to any desk or library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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white alleys any day. It was with 
a reminiscent delight, therefore, 
that he grasped the Kingsbury 
moviescope in one hand and let his 
thumb run through its pages. As 
the thumb released page after page, 
a new picture of the plane was 
brought to view, each picture rep- 
resenting a progressive stage in the 
flight, the quick movement of the 
pages giving the same illusion that 
is given by the rapid showing of 
pictures on a screen. 

The moviescope booklet is an old 
device, to be sure, but never has 
the Schoolmaster seen it used 
quite so effectively in advertising. 
Not only did it offer convincing 
proof of the flying qualities of 
Silver Arrow planes, but it also 
presented it in a form dear to the 
heart of every American boy. 

In order further to capitalize the 
value of the book the company has 
used the reverse side of the 
“movie” pages to show various 


items in its line of toys, thus mak- 

ing the book a catalog as well as 

a moviescope. 
* 


* * 


The Schoolmaster is always in- 
terested in figures especially when 
they pertain to advertising. That 
wondrous effusion of light emitted 
by the Warner Bros. electric sign 
on Broadway between 5ist and 
52nd streets, in New York, he is 
informed, is the largest electrical 
sign in the world. Wrigley’s sign 
which once animated Broadway less 
than nine blocks away contained 
ahout 15,000 electric bulbs. Now 
Warner Bros. have erected a sign 
with 20,000 bulbs extending over a 
full city block. The letters of plain 
block type are eight feet high and 
six feet wide and there are five 
lines containing 112 letters. 

Four complete signs are made by 
the lighting effects. These opera- 
tions are completed in thirty sec- 
onds. 

So much power is required to 
operate this sign that a large elec- 
tric sub-station has been installed 
on an adjacent building. 

. 


Personalized direct-mail adver- 
tising is the aim of many com- 
panies but is usually quite expen- 
sive. Therefore, the Schoolmaster 
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Address “O,” Box 62, Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising-Sales Executive 


Wants to Join an Agency! 


To an agency that may be a 
little short on men of merchan- 
dising experience, this man can 
bring a first hand knowledge of 
selling—plus over ten years’ ad- 
vertising experience, gained in 
directing the international ad- 
vertising of a product that is 


the best known in its field. 


He is a clear thinker and can 
write. He has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of 
advertising; is accustomed to 
dealing with high executives 
and works well in an organi- 


zation. 


For the last six years his salary 


has run into five figures. 
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A Business Producer 
Offers Services 


Has a background of fifteen years suc- 
cessful experience as a business producer 
for three nationally known organizations. 
Now serving as a District Manager for 
one. Experience covers advertising in 
all media, sales promotion and publicity, 
writing copy for local and national pub- 
lication, salesmen training and dealer de- 
velopment, house organ editing, personal 
selling, sales and market surveys, edu- 
cational lectures before trade associations. 
Write for Further Facts 
“Z,"" Box 200, Printers’ Ink 





Here’s a Superintendent 
For Printer 
Publisher 
Typographer 


Practical experience all phases of com- 
position and press work. Real personality 
assures harmony with office and custom- 
ers. Has supnerintended large plants. 
Re-organization forces him elsewhere. 
We'll recommend him—Eilert Printing 
Co. So will we—Morris & Walsh. 


Address “D,” Box 203, Printers’ Ink. 





HOUSE ORGANS 
WANTED 


- 


RINTING concern doing 

high class creative and 
quality printing, requires one or 
two weekly or monthly house 
organs to fill production sched- 
ule at very reasonable prices. 


Address “T,”” Box 65 
PRINTERS’ INK 


ae 


SALESMEN 


METAL SIGNS and 
DISPLAY DEVICES 


We have a few territories open for 
high grade experienced salesmen 
who know how to sell lithography 
on metal—Our art and merchandis- 
ing departments assist you with 
real ideas—our manufacturing fa- 
cilities are generally recognized as 
second to none. 


Write giving fuil details. 
Interview will be arranged. 


L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, Inc. 
Allentown, Pa. 
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believes members of the Class will 
be interested in knowing how one 
company has solved its problem of 
making each piece of direct mail 
apply only to the person to whom 
it is sent. 

In the November, 1929, issue of 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY a book- 
let was described which was sent 
out by a furniture dealer who went 
around to new houses in process 
of construction, took photographs 
of them and then tipped them on 
to the cover of his booklet. A 
similar procedure has been adopted 
by the Consolidated Gas Company, 
of New York. Its salesmen take 
snapshots of the houses of pros- 
pects which are then inserted into 
slits in the cover of a booklet sell- 
ing gas heaters. 

The photographs are taken by 
the salesmen in their customary 
rounds, each salesman being re- 
quired to hand in forty pictures 
each week. This means there is 
practically no expense attached to 
the taking of the pictures except 
the price of the cameras and the 
film. The cost of each picture 
has been figured at 3 cents. 

The folder, which is exceedingly 
simple, is printed on a good grade 
of paper, similar to that used for 
wedding invitations. Each en- 
velope is hand-addressed and gives 
the impression of a formal an- 
nouncement. 

Incidentally, the Schoolmaster 
believes herein lies an excellent 
idea for camera manufacturers to 
capitalize. 

* * 

Sam Hing does the Schoolmas- 
ter’s laundering. His shop bears 
all the ear-marks of years of 
faithful service. 

Last Monday the Schoolmaster 
dropped his usual package on 
Sam’s counter. In return for the 
wash he left, he was presented 
with a ticket—the size of the old 
Chinese laundry ticket—but not 
the old, quaint ticket with the mys- 
terious characters on it. 

Sam Hing had gone Occidental 
and modern to boot. He had or- 
dered his printer to print him a 
ticket with lots of writing on it, 
and his name and address and 
everything. While the School- 
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NOW WHERE ARE THOSE ‘‘REALLY BIG JOBS 
FOR WHICH QUALIFIED MEN ARE ALWAYS 
SO HARD TO FIND’’? 


jl-year-old, college-trained General Salesmanager and Advertising 
Director whose net earnings in said capacity during past five years 





and whose present position in above capacity with AaA1 national manu- 
facturer of electrical appliances is open to him probably for life— 


wants, and can handle, greater responsibility under a V.P. or President, 
who himself thinks so straight and progressively, that he can appre- 
ciate and demand straight thinking, sound judgment, and high personal 
eiciency from every executive under him—a chief who need not and 
will not tolerate mediocrity in the administration of any department. 
Consistently spectacular sales and profit increases have followed this 
young man’s work with every company in which he has had even rea- 
sonably adequate authority. Complete references will verify. 
He can handle whole marketing problem for large company which seri- 
ously aims to be a great company—or will invest modest savings in 
smaller manufacturing concern or specialty distributorship over which 
ihe can have full control—or will consider contact position with substantial 
agency paying upward of $10,000.00 per year. 
Finding what’s wrong with a given marketing set-up and applying the 
right correctives, is this young man’s forte. 

Address “R,”’ Box 64, Printers’ Ink 








A 


Manufacturing 
Executive 


A man, American, 41 years of age, with twenty years 
experience in manufacturing on a large scale, is seeking a 
new connection. His experience includes executive direction 
of manufacturing and labor problems, familiarity with 
domestic and foreign markets and coordination of sales, 
merchandising and production functions. He contributed 
to a sales increase of from $3,000,000 to $16,000,000 
annually. Personal and business record permits of the 
closest scrutiny. An interview or contact with this man 
may be secured by communicating with 


Box L-20 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc. 


Financial Advertising in All Its Branches 
131 Cedar Street New York 
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An Experienced 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SALESMAN WANTED 


An old and high- {ag house offers splen- 
did opportunity for big income now and 
= uture prospects to experienced man. 

ive complete qualifications. Applications 
held in strictest confidence. Address “J,” 
Box 207, Printers’ Ink. 





ten yd WANTED 
N KEY CITIES 


large producer of quantity photos 
es slides, photographic, ani- 
mated and flashing displays, other 
sales stimulators, now serving 2,000 
national advertisers. Established sales 
organizations offered exceptional fa- 
cilities for profitable connection. 








NATIONAL 
226 West S6th Street, New York 


Is There 
A Small Agency 


which is looking for an expert bookkeeper 
who can assist on production? I have had 
7 years’ bookkeeping, printing and purchas- 
ing experience. Female—good personality. 


Address “‘V,” Box 67, Printers’ Ink 


WANTED 


Successful advertising salesman to sell 
Window Displays and Dealer Helps for 
large, established manufacturer of quality 
display material (located in New York). 

Exclusive representation in New Jersey 
for the right man, who will operate from 
Newark branch office. 

Give full details in replying. 

Address “Q,”’ Box 63, Printers’ Ink. 


REDUCE YOUR COST 
we using Direct Mail 
OF SELLING “ tien, Post Cards, 
Folders, Blot Booklets, Catalogs, eto, 
ete. Postage and The Mal ailbag—monthly mag- 
azine—published continuously since 1915— 
is entirely devoted to Direct Mail Adver- 
tising and Selling. Tells how to reduce 
selling cost. Full of sound business ideas, 
informati . $2. L ao 
.00 if you are 

id 25c for sample copy. 
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is: 
Postage and Mailbag, 68 35th St., Bhiyn, WY N.Y. 








WANTED: Salesmen in Every City 
Whe Know Distributing 
To Introduce New 
DOOR-KNOB ENVELOPES 
to National and Retail Ad- 

vertisers. §& did 
sition. Ask 
and Price List. 


Propo- 
Samples 
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master bemoans the passing of th 
old ticket—it always was an objec 
of curiosity to know what th 


proper bundle 

seemed  incredible—he 

deeper regret over the text of the 
new one. Sam must have put ona 
white collar when he sat down to 
write that piece of copy. 

There is a deep lesson in it for 
every man who writes advertising, 
But it is so manifest the School- 
master will not point it out. Here 
is the ticket: 


SAM HING 
First Crass Hanp Launpry 
232 North Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Please do not lose this ticket. No 
goods will be delivered without 
same. 

We are not responsible for goods 
leff over 30 days, and in case of 
fire or bur ae and other acci- 
dents beyond our Re ow 


Yes, it is an old and elementary 
Classroom topic discussed time and 
again in the past, but if it can 
show the light to just one more 
copy writer, its repetition is amply 


justified. 
* * * 


But Suppose the Mistake 
Is One of Price! 
P. Garrretp Brake 
Lonpon, ae January 28, 1930 
Dear nage . . 
Apropos of your ragraph in the 
January 9 issue, par pes AR clever way 
of putting over an apology for an error 
in printing . -” it ma 
to know that ‘in 1910 
Silence Limited found, on delivery of 1 
supply of 20” by 30” multi-coloured 
lithographed posters required for imme 
diate display in tube railway carriages 
a redundant “the” had crept into the 
copy, thus 


- Place a 
underneath the 
the corners. . . 

There was no time for a “reprint, 
the bona-fide mistake was 
by peony ae in 
le 


“dome” 


the top t hand corner of the poste! 
“There is a mistake in this poster. Cas 
you see it?” 
Although neither the 

name nor address sageeses in the poster 
some hundreds of letters pointing out 
the error were received from the travel 
ing public. Naturally a letter of thank 
was sent to each also a sample set 
“Domes of Silence.” 


y in the proof of @ 
“Plantoids” (food for plants in tabled 
form) poster of pre-war days and whic 
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as allowed to appear in the finished 
production. 
The pictured scene was a suburban 
back-garden occupied by Mr. Amateur 
ardener and his implements. High 
hove the neighbouring fence reared a 
sort of rose de- 
“Why don’t you use 


ne could uSe such a can without the 
ater gushing from the top instead of 
_Never- 


nprecedented attention value—if the 
inprecedented correspondence it invoked 
s any criterion. 


May I suggest, Mr. Schoolmaster, that 


» mistake in an advertisement may in- 


rease its attraction-value? Many of us 
ride ourselves on our perspicacity and 
istakes in advertisements give us an 
pportunity of revealing this side of 
ur Cees to our friends and acquain- 


dear Schoolmaster, 
Your attentive scholar, 
P. Garrtetp Brake. 


iT ‘om 


Farm Machinery Business 
Merged 


The New Idea Spreader Company, 
oldwater, Ohio, farm machinery, has 
urchased the Sandwich Manufacturing 
‘company, Sandwich, Ill. Sandwich farm 
machinery will continue to be manufac- 
ured at Sandwich but will be known as 
andwich-New Idea farm machines and 
will be sold by all New Idea dealers. 
The Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Company, 
ivertisin agency, Columbus, hio, 
ll handle the advertising account for 
he consolidated concern. Magazines and 
ewspapers will be used. 


New Paper at Gallup, N. M. 


The Gallup, N. M., Evening Herald 
as started daily publication at that city. 
‘lyde Earl Ely is publisher and owner 
{ the new paper and Ben W. Curry 
business manager. 
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YOUNG MAN 


Now in charge of production feels ex- 
perienced enough in all departments to 
assist in directing a small department or 
agency. Will also consider producti 
position with bright prospects. University 
trained, single and a plugger. 


Address ‘‘M,’’ Box 209 
Printers’ Ink 


Photo - Engraving 
Salesman 


Photo Engraving House located 
in New York City known for 
quality and service, requires a 
man who can sell and service 
accounts. He should have 
a following and know the 
mechanics of Photo Engraving 
production. For the right man 
there is an opportunity to be- 
come a member of the firm. 
**N,’? Box 61, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITION OPEN 


An excellent opportunity, present 
and future, is open for a live 
advertising man of an engineer- 
ing turn of mind who is able to 
direct the advertising of technical 
and semi-technical products. Must 
be capable of planning and creat- 
ing trade and general magazine 
and direct- mail advertising, and 
repari booklets, catalogs, etc. 
ationally known manufacturer 
of nigeest You § 150 miles 
from f interested, 
give full details in reply. 
Address “‘E,” Box 204 
Printers’ Ink 





























Multigraph Eiipbens Re-inked inked 


process costs only $6.00 


OMFSSS SG als 


order will convince you that it 


Try it 
is the best 


dozen 


Re Inking you can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B.67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES An Old Established Well Rated 0 
ganization seeks salesman for whole or 
Long Established Advertising Agency part time, preferably with printing fo. 
(Gentiles) wants partner with capital lowing for metropolitan territory on lib 
and billing. mae — Pat eral commission basis. Box 635, P. 1 
gotiations strictly confidential. Ox 
642, Printers’ ink. SALES MANAGER 

for large Direct-Selling Middle-West firm 
Partnership Opportunity—The greatest | offering attractive salary and interest in 
mail-order specialty of st 50 years business to right man. rite in confidence, 
$5,000 capital required, fully secured. Col- giving full particulars. Box 649, P. I. 
lege man preferred. Big profit, national > 
business. Answer in detail. Box 639, P. I. | Wanted—-Salesman in your state 
National Representative Wanted for | for community advertising. Write 
Northwestern Farmer and Rancher, farm Cartoon Advertising Service. 10465 
ublication covering Wyoming, South : A Cl 1 ‘ Thi 
Dakota, and Nebraska and —-. — Carnegie Avenue, eveland, Ohio. 
proposition for represenfative handling : 

farm accounts. Northwestern Farmer ae solicitor walling "on tales 
and Rancher, Sheridan, Wyoming. material manufacturers in  southem 


states — headquarters Memphis or New#Ri 
Wanted Press Work Orleans. Give particulars of past emi 
Bargain circulars 17% x 22%, news ployment, age, training, salary wanted 


wrint broadsides 22% x 35, high speed and references. Box 643, Printers’ Ink 
uplex rotary press work, one or two 


colors and black. Capacity of several M Pl § M 
million a week. Write for prices. | MUNCY Placement Service 
Foster & McDonnell, 728 West 65th (Agency) 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. . Elizabeth Muncy recently in charge of 
WANTED—Manuscripts on all business the Employment Bureau of the American 
subjects for placement with trade, class | Association of Advertising Agencies an- 
and house journals. Mss., singly or in nounces the opening of her placement 
series, exclusive or syndicated. ommis- service at 280 Madison Avenue, New 
sion on — we pees a. Send York; Caledonia 2611. 
details of your offerings. vertiser is 
long-established trade press contributor NEWSPAPER 
with world-wide connections. Recently PROMOTION MAN 
syndicated business essay series with suc- . WANTED . 
cess. Box 634, Printers’ Ink. A leading newspaper in Southwest, is 
city of 200,000, wants experienced adver- 
Have had fifteen years’ experience as | tising man for permanent position in its 
salesman, sales promotion man and sales | promotion department. Must be skilled 
manager for three of the leading printing | copy writer and able to make presentable 
industries. Am desirous of securing the | layouts. Experience in retai 
representation of a reliable letter-press, | dising desirable. Other i 
rotary, offset, rotogravure or allied lines | equal, preference will be given married 
in the territory comprising Michigan, man, 25 to 35 years old. Medium salary 
Indiana, Ohio, Western So ~~ - Please give all essential data in your first 
and Western New York. Enjoy the | letter and send only a few representative 
acquaintance and confidence of buyers in | samples of your work, and a photograph 
this territory and can furnish best of | of yourself if possible. Preliminary in 
reference. Box 652, Printers’ Ink. terviews will be arranged with selected 


annlicants. Box 658, Printers’ Ink. 
HELP WANTED Let Me Help You Climb the Ladder 
Business Manager-Advertis' 


Man- 
ager-General Executive—To he entire Serve 
charge evening New England newspaper. . ; 
City of 30,000. Must have record of New York’s leading advertis 
accomplishment and come well recom- ing agencies with carefully 
mended. _ Write fully stating experience, selected agency-experienced 
salary required. Box 646, Printers’ Ink. men, from the junior to th 


A. K. OSTRANDER Sat tains Cinta 


(Agency) 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
THE MODERN WAY TO y 
ACQUAINT THE RIGHT MAN WITH | Calkins & Holden), Vocational Burest, 
THE RIGHT JOB ' Inc., 105 W. 49th St. (PENna 5389.) 
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6, 1930 


POSITIONS WANTED 


n, Letter and Layout Man de 
ires position with agency. 14 years ex- 
ience with art services and agencies. 
consider rt-time position. Box 


, Printers’ Ink. 


TIST—Layout, lettering, illustratin, 
ughs and finished. Five years’ genera 
isi experience. Desires one 
vity. Christian, single, twenty-five 
Box 638,. Printers’ Ink. 
SUCCESSFUL PRINTING SALES 
ECORD and a thorough training in 
i Should prove 
rinting execu- 
nk. 


EDITOR-WRITER— Expert knowledge 
hief industries, some publicity experi- 
nce, wants ag A publicit — 
hole or part time. College uate, mar- 
ied, 38. Moderate salary. Box 654, P. I. 
ARTIST 
Experienced in figure work, color 
lettering, design and layout, 
desires space in agency or with publisher 
fn exchange for work. Box 637, P. I. 


ix years’ intensive experience writing bus- 
iness producing letters. Capable of super- 
ising correspondence. College graduate, 
bge 30. Salary $3,000. Box 632, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
sires connection in Chicago territory. 
hirty-one years old. Gentile. Nine years 
experience in this territory. Prefer good 
trade paper. Box 651, Printers’ Ink. 


House organs, dealer helps; 
publicity, talks. 12 years’ ex- 
perience with .adv. agency, 
manufacturer, magazine, news- 
paper. Box 647, P. I. 





























hwest, in 
adver- 


esentative 
hotograph 
binary in 


Sales-Advertising Manager — 15 
years’ experience, with a record of 
real achievement, seeks connection 
in middle west. Box 648, P. I. 


Young Woman—good advertising back- 
ground, expert stenographer, good knowl- 
edge layouts, production, etc.—desires posi- 
tion as assistant to busy advertising man. 
University training. N. Y. only. Box 

7, Printers’ Ink. 

Visualizer, Art and Production» 
Versatile, layouts, color, black and white. 
Knows art, printing and lithograph 
values, engraving, ty aphy, where to 
buy. Seeks association in New York 
City. Box 633, Printers’ Ink. 











YOUNG MAN has thorough knowledge 
of advertising, seven years of advertising 
and sales promotion experience; desires 
psition in advertising agency or depart- 
ment where he will be given opportunity 
to develop in copy writing and planning. 
Knows type and production. Experienced 
in house-organs. Box 660, Printers’ Ink. 


* . 
Copy Writer Available 
Wide experience in national, mail-order, 
direct mail. Versatile, prolific, up-to-the- 
minute producer. Superior layout ability, 
contact experience, analytical plans. ‘ 
all-around agency man with splendid back- 
ground. erate starting salary. Can 
locate anywhere. Box 663, Printers’ Ink. 
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PRODUCTION MAN—23, now employed, 
apt, conscientious, real hard worker, col- 
lege trained, 2 years’ intense practical 
agency experience as assistant to produc- 
tion Box 656, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 
Available April first. Excellent visu- 
alizer in or and black and white. 
Knows engraving, etc. Can contact ac- 
counts if necessary. Box 641, P. I. 


PURCHASING AGENT: Desires connec- 
tion with firm or corporation requiring a 
man of ten years’ experience, in buying 
erating, stationery, equipment and sup- 
plies. Excellent references. Can organize 
department. Box 666, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER who is splendid layout 
man; national, mail order, direct mail 
outstanding experience with largest ac- 
counts; accustomed to handle difficult 
- Sar ng without supervision; New 
forker; go anywhere. Box 657, P. I. 


ARTIST 
First class letterer desires position with 
a well established house. Salary or free- 
lance basis. Ten years’ experience as 
a letterer in all branches of advertising. 
Box 636, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETAR Y—dynamic—stenographer, 
seeks responsible position involving initia- 
tive and executive work with Agency or 
Class Publication; excellent advertising 
background, dependable, efficient, pr - 
sive; college education; $40. Box 665, P. I. 
COPY !—LAYOUT! 
A young man, 25, who has had five years 
of exceptionally broad experience in cre- 
ating advertising desires a position with 
a progressive company. Part-time work 
preferred. Box 655, Printers’ Ink. 
PROMOTION WOMAN... 29... col- 
lege graduate with Journalistic degree 
- » now doing promotion and house-organ 
writing for famous magazine publishing 
house . . . wants New York position on 
promotion staff of magazine. Salary re- 
quirement, $55 per week. Box 653, P. I. 



































: CoPyYy 
Six years’ comprehensive experience. 
Publisher, agency, manufacturing back- 
ground. College man, married, respon- 
sible. Knowledge production, publicity 
and radio continuity. Appetite or hard 
work. Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 


“_* «© « 











PUBLISHER 


or 
: PRINTER 
Five years’ purchasing experience with 
General Motors, in conjunction with ten 
years’ printing office and sales practice 
and three years’ publication management, 
has developed an aggressive, tactful and 
successful production man whose services 
are now available. Box 661, P. I 


ART DIRECTOR 


thoroughly experienced, would like 
part-time assignment. Unusually 
versatile. Layouts and finished 
work in many techniques. Salary 
or piece-work basis. Box 650, P. I. 
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ADVERTISING Cam 
or which this agen 
sible must be solid 
omplete, well b 


lepends upon ec 


balance and ten 


than mere refinem 
‘SThese are the qu 
Awhich the most 





{ general advertising agen 
principals render select 
thoroughly professio: 


Carroll D. Murphy, P: 
Myron T. Harsha 
Walter W. Hoop 
Frank R. Schweng 
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THE TRIBUNE IN 1929 
CARRIED MORE ADVERTISING 
ADDRESSED TO WOMEN 
THAN DID ANY OTHER 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 


[N those things close to the femi- 
nine mind and heart the Tribune 
is the outstanding newspaper in 
Chicago. In the classifications of 
advertising appealing to women 
—women's and children's clothing, 
food, furniture, department stores, 
radio, toilet preparations, house- 
hold utilities and drug stores—the 
Tribune in 1929 carried the bulk 
of the lineage, gaining over 1928 
a total of 1,140,824 lines while the 
second newspaper lost in these 
same classifications, 62,736 lines. 


WOMAN-APPEAL ADVERTISINGE... 


1929 1928 Gain 
Chicago Tribune... 11,268,265 10,127,441 1,140,824 
Second paper ..... 10,847,507 10,910,243 


Chicuge Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


January, 1930, Circulation: Daily, 842,006; Sunday, 1,163,077 





























